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Captain R. Hugh Knyvett’s | Five TALEs 




























convincing power.”—New York Herald. 


Hustrated, $1.50 net | 1 HE EARTHQUAKE 


THE FLOWER OF THE By Arthur Train 
CHAPDELAINES This is a tale which every American will want 






OvER THERE WITH THE By John Galsworthy 
“Five ironic tales of deep insight wrought with H 

AUSTRALIANS rare sympathy and an unusual feeling for the i 
A great and unique war narrative—thrilling beauty of English words.”—Boston Post. it 
with a scout’s death-defying adventures in No “Any of these tales is worth giving a year’s | 
Man’s Land, and his story of the glorious ex- time to by any writer who takes his art i 
ploits of the Australians—inspiring with his seriously. They are finished pictures—take such i 
irresistible enthusiasm for the aims of the Allies. a portrait as that of oe Heythorpe in 
adventure, magnifi- ‘A Stoic’; his likeness remain in the y 

ous ean pre hm yy Fer F - —< reader's mit:d forever."—New York Evening 4 

in every detail—Capt. Knyvett’s style is fine Post. $1.50 net i 

and finished ; he tells his great story with . i 



















sentative Americans have given it much praise. 








re 
inimitable grace Mr. Cable has done a very The Philadelphia Public Ledger: “The war has 
difficult thing. For though this is a romance had no more telling and touching interpretation 
in the old setting, the old aristocratic Creole than Mr. Train makes in “The Earthquake.’ ” 
quarter in New Orleans, it is also a romance r wy ete 
of this time, almost of this hour. heodore Roosevelt wan congratulate 
; : you most heartily on “The Earthquake’ and to 
‘If there’s ever been a more delectable story thank you as an American for having writ- 
written in the United States, I don’t know about ten it.” 
it. . . I do wish it could find its way into $1.50 net 
every household in America.”—Louis Dodge. 

siasat | THE DEVIL TO PAY 

BRANDED By}Frances Nimmo Greene 

By Francis Lynde any Cane, = is at ence intonation 
“BRANDED is one of Lynde’s strongest novels romans ‘ ae Magners 
—it is as moving an arraignment of our aitti- “Never relaxes its grip on the reader’s atten- 
tude towards prisoners as we are likely to see tion; the terror of a murderer haunted and 
in fiction and the portrayal of the character of pursued, as it seems, by the spirit of the 
Weyburn bears the hall mark of a study from accomplice he has allowed to be hanged, is 
life.""—Brooklyn Eagle. $1.35 net vividly rendered.”—The Outlook. $1.35 net 
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three big summer books! 


The Gilded Man 


(A Remance of the Andes) 
by 

CLIFFORD SMYTH 
Introduction by 
Richard LeGallienne 

A real summer story of mystery, love, and 
adventure, and the search for hidden treasure, 
based on the famous legend of the Eldorado. 
A striking plot of absorbing love interest, com- 
bined with a genial and soothing humor. 
LeGallienne calls the author the American 
Rider Haggard. 


June publication—$1.50. 


Free and Other 


Stories 


by 

THEODORE DREISER 

This is the first volume of short stories by 
the man Arnold Bennett calls America’s most 
distinguished author. These stories depict the 
various phases of life which Theodore Dreiser 
knows so well how to handle. Edward J. 
O’Brien has placed several of these stories 
among the ten best written in America during 
the last few years. 


June publication—$1.50. 





The Inferno 
by 


HENRI BARBUSSE 
Author of 
UNDER FIRE 


Translated from the 100th edition, with an 
introduction by Edward J. O’Brien. Bar- 
busse, who has given us one of the best books 
of the war, has in this tremendous novel de- 
picted that other great human struggle—the 
never ceasing war,waged between the sexes. 
We confidently predict that THE IN-- 
FERNO will be the most widely discussed 
book of the summer. 


June publication—$1!.50. 





These books are a selection from a most interesting Summer List, which will be gladly sent to you on 
request. It is our aim to publish only books of permanent value, which will appeal to discriminating book 
lovers. The Summer List includes 15 new titles in the now famous Modern Library. 





Boni & Liveright, publishers, Dept. B, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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New Appleton Books for Summer Reading 





philosophy 


An Ethical 
Philosophy 
of Life 





Dr. Felix Adler’s 


welcome book of practical 


Out of the experience of over forty years spent in 
active social service, Dr. Adler records a philosophy, 
strong and thoughtful, that will prove helpful to all 
who feel the need of a finer life basis. Not dogmatic, 
but suggestive and practical. A remarkably interesting 
psychological study of the progress of a fine mind from 
the accepted standards of religions and social thought 
to new and constructive ideals of belief and conduct. 


$3.00 net. 








From the Front 


An Anthology of Trench 
Poetry 


Compiled by 
LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS 


Some of the best verses written 
in the shadow of the firing line 
by such famous men of action as 
Rupert Brooke, Alan Seeger, 
Patrick MacGill, Robert Ser- 
vice, and others. Poems of war 
by men who know. $1.00 net. 


Out There 


By 
CHARLES W. WHITEHAIR 


The complete account of what 
this eminent Y. M. C. A. man 
saw during his three years on 
all battlefronts—in the trenches, 
in the hospitals and prison- 
camps and in the towns behind 
the lines. “The most human of 
the personal war narratives— 
thrilling and moving.” —Chicago 
Post. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


American 
Negro Slavery 


By ULRICH B. PHILLIPS 


The history of the African slave 
trade in the New World and an 
accurate discussion of plantation 
management and labor and 
economic conditions on large 
plantations in the south. 
Authoritative and interesting 
throughout. $3.00 met. 





Emerson Hough’s 





brilliant story of the mountaineer 
who brought education to the shut- 
in feud district of the Cumberlands. 


The Way Out The 


An inspiring novel of the Kentucky moun- 
tains, telling of David Joslin’s great fight 
to save his people from poverty and 
degredation. Based upon actual fact. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 











J. C. Snaith’s 
interesting romance showing how 


class distinctions are falling under 
the spirit of the times in England. 


‘The story of a little foundling who after- 
ward becomes a charming actress and 
upsets British social traditions. By the 
author of “The Sailor.” 


Time Spirit 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 








Fighting France 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


The distinguished Paris editor 
tells why France is fighting and 
what her war aims are. 

$1.50 net. 





The A. E. F. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 
The first story of Pershing’s 
Army in France from the time 
they sailed until they entered 
the trenches. $1.50 net. 


These Are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


A Surgeon in Arms 
By CAPT. R. J. MANION 
The wonderful work of the 
medical men in the war told 
through the personal experiences 

of a Canadian doctor. 
Illustrated. $1.50 met. 


At All Booksellers 


a a a 
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The Best Books for Children 
published by Rand McNally @ 
Co. are something more than 
picture books merely. 


They are not just picture books 
with a lot of easy lisping, 
smoothly rhyming doggerel, . 


The distinguishing feature of 
these publications is in the fact 
that each in itself is a commend- 
able teaching of some sort;— 
amusing, naturally, but instruc- 
tive;—entertaining -of course, 
but educational. Therein lies 
the secret of the success of the 


Rand-McNally Rand-MeNally J uveniles. 


Juveniles 
Editing of the text and the illus- 
trations is a feature of the 
publishing to which is given a 
great deal of patient, thoughtful 
attention by people most efh- 
cient by reason of temperament 
and great experience in this 


particular field. 


The combination of child's art- — 
ists and child's writers is most 


happily blended in the Juveniles 


from the press of 


RAND McNALLY & CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The Bishop of South Carolina says of 


Comrades in Courage 


By Lieut. Antoine Redier 
“When I bade my eldest son ‘good-bye’ the other day before he 
went overseas as a mémber of the Machine Gun Battalion, I 
gave him ‘Comrades in Courage,’ telling him that I knew of 
no book I would rather have him read, or one more calculated 
to make him fight with devotion and courage on French soil.” 
This book makes clear, in the words and thoughts 


of the men in the trenches, the ideals for which 
the united democracies of the world are fighting. 


Net, $1.40 





The Chicago Post says of 


The Holy City 


JERUSALEM II. 
By Selma Lagerlof 
“We find very attractive her simple, strong folk style, her homely 
poetic phraseology, her fine characters, so human, so heroic. It 
is an epic, moving in its strength, its simplicity, its tragedy, its 
joy, its loves—in its very artistry.” 
While this book is complete in itself, it really is 
Dalecarlians, 


the continuation of the story of the 

those Swedish peasants whose religious pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem was so magnificently told in 
“Jerusalem.” Ingmar Ingmarsson in particular is 
a central character in this new book. 


Net, $1.50. (Leather, $1.75) 





The Boston Post says of 


Aliens 
By William McFee 


“ ‘Aliens’ is not only an absorbing story,—it is much more. It 
transports the reader to far and dark corners of the earth; it 
reveals men and women who are extraordinarily real; it is packed 
with ripe observation upon human wisdom and folly.” 

It is Mr. McFee’s personality that makes this a 

great story. The sea seems to inspire work of 

this nature and it is good as the sea is good, big 

elemental, cleansing of sham and foolish pride. 

The author has the quality of genius. 


Net, $1.50 











Doubleday, Page and Company 
Garden City New York 
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W ould you like to live for a little while in Imperial Rome at the time of her greatest 
power and splendor—the period which Gibbon declared to have been, of all the world’s his- 
tory, the time and place most worth living in? Actually and intimately share in the daily 
life of the Roman aristocracy during the reign of Marcus Aurelius? It would be a unique 
experience thus to go back from the twentieth to the second century—but you can have it 
by reading— 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By Epwarp Lucas WHITE 


Whose remarkable South American historical romance, “El Supremo,” established his 
ability to make the past live again in the very life and color of its daily habit. In “The 
Unwilling Vestal” he repeats and even betters 


THE MIRACLE OF RE-CREATION 
HE ACCOMPLISHED 


in “El Supremo.” Mr. White is a keen student of the life, literature and history of the 
Romans, he knows perfectly their manner of living and has saturated himself with their 
spirit. He sees them with the same vivifying eye and accurate knowledge with which the 
Italian historian Ferrero has written about them, and he has put their daily life into a 
lively, dramatic, swiftly moving romance, glowing with the gorgeous color of pageants, cir- 
cuses and ceremonials, filled with stir and bustle, the men and women 


AS HUMAN AS IF THEY WERE ALIVE TODAY 


The chorus of praise which has everywhere greeted the book emphasizes the tense, dra- 
matic interest of the story it tells, the graphic coloring and accurate depiction of the daily 
life of the time, and the human, flesh-and-blood quality of its people, so different from 
the paper-dry, lamp-smelling characters of most novels of ancient Rome. These few ex- 
tracts, which might be multiplied many times, give an idea of the cordial reception the novel 
is having from reviewers: 


The Outlook: “Mr. White, in his fascinating 
story of Old Rome, purposely makes Emperor, 
Vestal ‘Virgins, slaves and everyone else talk 


New York Times: “A vivid picture of the 
time with which it deals.” 


San Francisco Chronicle: “Edward Lucas 





like the people you see at movies or meet on 
the railway. For once we have a story of 
classical days over which we do not to 
sleep. We get closer to social, every-day life in 
Rome than anywhere else, except in some of 
the Latin comedies, which not many people 
read.” 

Boston Transcript: “Rome as he portrays it 
seems very near to us.” 

New York Sun: “Action? From the first 
word of the first sentence Mr. White hardly 
ever lets up. As a story pure and simple, “The 
Unwilling Vestal’ is technically miles ahead of 
‘El Supremo.’ Like his first novel, this tale of 
Rome in the years between 100 and 200 A. D., 
is related mostly by episodes. But the story 
does not lack continuity. And it has suspense 
to a notable degree, to a degree far beyond the 
power of many novelists to achieve.” 


New York World: “He has brought his Ro- 
mans and their lives right up to the pitch of 
the moving picture age.” 





White, the author of that remarkable novel, ‘El 
Supremo,’ in this new story makes the life of 
ancient Rome as vivid as yesterday.” 

Town and Country: “As a sane, understand- 
able, thoroughly rounded picture of Roman so- 
ciety in the time of the Antonines, it is one of 
the most absorbingly interesting novels we re- 
member having read of recent years. For the 
first time in our knowledge we have read a 
writer who treats the ancient Romans as if they 
had really existed and had been flesh and blood 
creations. His fund of knowledge is absolutely 
voluminous.” 

Baltimore Evening Sun: “Described by Mr. 
White, the great Roman city teems with life 
and incident. Marcus Aurelius and Commodus, 
his son, emerge from the mists of time and be- 
come men of today.” 

Philadelphia Record: “There is real romance 
in Mr. White’s story. Rome of old lives again, 
its ancient spirit is revived. The story has not 
a wearisome moment in its pages.” 


“The Unwilling Vestal” reached its third edition within six weeks of publication 





Price, Net, $1.50 


At all bookstores 


Postage extra 


E. P. Dutton & Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Best Portable Entertainment—Books! 
RUSSIA IN UPHEAVAL 


By Eowarp A.sworthH Ross 


An authoritative and fascinating account of Russia’s year of revolution by the 
most celebrated of American sociologists. Professor Ross travelled 20,000 miles in 
Russia during 1917. With his usual penetration and vivacity he discusses Labor 
and Capital in Russia, Russian Women, the Church and the Sects, Land Redistribu- 
tion, etc., etc. Uniform with “South of Panama,” etc. 80 illustrations. $2.50 











THE ROOTS OF THE WAR 
By Wiruiam Stearns Davis 


Professor Davis of the University of Minnesota, in collaboration with William 
Anderson and Mason W. Tyler, reveals the origins of the war in the history of all 
the various European countries during ” epochal years, 1870-1914. 


FLASHES FROM THE FRONT 


General Pershing. 
Illustrated from photographs and drawings. $2.00 


“LADIES FROM HELL” 


By R. DOUGLAS PINKERTON 

ar experiences of A] famous London Scottish 
mm A, A ame Se k written in the trenches. 
Uustrated from photographs. $1.50 


DONALD THOMPSON in RUSSIA 
By DONALD Taomrsen 
The an American 


moving- 
+7 and at the ~~ 
Revolution. 


RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOON 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


= with supplementary text. 
THE MAD MONK OF 


RUSSIA—ILIODOR 


By Sercius M. TRUFANOFF (InI0D0R) 
The life and confessions of the famous friend and 
confidant of Rasputin. Remarkable illustrations. $2.00 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT: 
Chapters in the Psychology of Insects 


poet-naturalis 
Life in the Insect World.” Sixteen illustrations. $3.00 


The WOMAN VOTER’S MANUAL 
By S. E. FORMAN AND MARIORIE SHULER 
A handbook of politics especially adapted to the 


With six maps. $1.50 








FICTION OF UNUSUAL 
QUALITY 


THE RETURN OF 
THE SOLDIER 


By REBECCA West 
One of the finest things in con- 


inating reviewers in 
) AE ge $1 00 


THE HAPPIEST TIME 
OF THEIR LIVES 


ce and gaiety. A 
set in New York’s fashionable 
world. 
MUlastrated by Paul Meylan. $1.40 


FILM FOLK 


life behind the scenes of the men, 
women d children who make the 
“movies.” Illastrated from photo- 
graphs. $2.00 


CASTE THREE 


5... Se $1.40 


wust OUTSIDE 
By STACY AUMONIER 

The latest novel of the delight- 
ful author of “Olga Bardel” and 
that er short story, “The 


Frontispiece in color. $1.35 





THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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WORRYING WON’T 
WIN By Montague Glass 


THE REAL FRONT 
By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Author of “Potash & Perlmutter” Worry in 
Always on the t with expert ad- i] 
vice and queue chee hitting the «| Wont Win 
nail Sant on the head—Abe and Maw- 
russ in war time are more entertaining 


ever. 
If you want a book that bubbles over 
with fun and humor—a that has 
an — current of sound common 
sense, to the nearest bookstore and 
~y BF BE gt oy 
every page. $1.50 


MY BOY IN KHAKI 


By Della Thompson Lutes 
Editor of American Motherhood 

The heart-story of an American 
mother, whose only son is in the army— 
“Somewhere in France.” The book is 
certain to reach and comfort and in- 


OUTWITTING THE 
HUN . 


By Lieut. Pat O’Brien, R.F.C. 


between Love of Son and 
Country; to bring to each real . 
in gaining victory over self and vision 
of what the man-child she has borne 
and nurtured can be and must ya ir 
the world’s Battle for Freedom. It is 

tic story. Post 8vo, $1.00 


THE YELLOW DOG 
By Henry Irving Dodge 





HH 
upd 
itt 


By J. U. GIESY 





—s of “Skinner's Big Idea” 

story for all patriotic Americans. 
on Gn will help them to unearth the 
“yellow dogs” who lurk round every 
corner, dropping an unpatriotic word 
here or a seditious remark there. A 
piece of splendid patriotism and a cork- 
ing book. 


16mo. Paper, 25c. Cloth, 50c 


A FLYING FIGHTER 


By Lieut. E. M. Roberts, R.F.C. 
There lay the Huns, huddled, menac- 
hem swooped 


he 

the front, where he touaht in until he 
was discharged, permanently disabled 
by wounds. He has been gassed and 
wounded and shell-shocked; he was 
tees Gone Sep Ge ae ar Caw 
in four days by the Germans. 

He has volumes to tell and has packed 
it all into one gorgeous, vivid, thrilling 
book. TUustrated, 


$1.50 
WAR GARDENS 
By Montague Free 
Head Gardener, Brooklyn 
Gardens 


Botanical 


omical way of using up small pieces of 
ground. 16mo. Cloth, 50 cents 





An idyl of the Latin Quarter, 
miracle of —_, friendship, loyaity, 
and the beauty of motherhood. ’ 
is the sunshine of the Tm sed life of the 
Latin Quarter in clouded by 
the call to war. The nt story of Mimi 
traverses “the whole gamut of emotion, 
closing with a pran of love fulfilled. 

Post 75 cents 


FOOD AND FREE- 


DOM A Household Book 
By Mabel Dulon Purdy 
A book which has been 
-.. prepared for 


woman who 
would serve her country in the home 
while her men serve it on the battle- 


In addition to the carefully selected 
4 facts, there are one 





THE MAN WHO 


SURVIVED 
By Camille Marbo 
Translated 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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Doran Books for Particular Readers 





THE PRETTY LADY London under 


Arnold Bennett ong rnin oom 


century incarnate.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
The Manchester ian says, “Bennett’s most 
brilliant novel.” 12mo. Net, $1.50 








NOCTURNE : 
Introduction by H. G. 


Frank Swinnerton Weiis, who says: “A 
book that will not die. Perfect, authentic and 
alive.” Arnold Bennett calls it “perfect, con- 
sumate.” 12mo. Net, $1.40 





THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 
Mary Roberts Rinehart «4. intensely 


human story of enthusiasm, courage, romance 
and youth, revealing the heart of a young girl, 
and her awakening capacities.".—New York 
Tribune. 12mo. Net, $1.40 





THE FLYING POILU 


Marcel Nadaud a most delicate yet realis- 


tic romance of the French aviation service. 
Humor, excitement, pathos, gaiety. Frances 
Wilson Huard, translator. Charles Huard pic- 
tures. 12mo. Net, $1.35 








ROUGH RHYMES OF A PADRE 





THE SILVER TRUMPET 





If some Padres are “solemn blokes” not this. 
Something altogether new in war poster. Has 
swept England. 12mo. Boards. Net, 50 cents 





Amelia Josephine Barr jij\ymines the psy- 
chology of those who are left at home, or con- 
centrates into a few lines poignant bits of drama 
from the war zone. 12mo. Net, $1.00 








THE NEW REVELATION 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle ¢.- the be- 


reaved seeking comfort, for the scientific 
investigator, a notable contribution to the 
literature of spirit communication. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE NEW BOOK OF MARTYRS 


Georges Duhamel True and unforgetable 
tales of wonder, of unspeakable sadness, of shin- 
ing glory, by a French surgeon. 12mo. Net, $1.35 











MAN IS A SPIRIT 
J. Arthur Hill Most interest- 


Aathor of “‘Psychical Investigations’’ ing evidence 
by one of the leaders in the movement of Psy- 
chical Research. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE HEART OF A SOLDIER 
Major Lauchlan Maclean Watt 


Touching eloquence of the hearts of the soldiers 
by “a quiet witness to the courage of the faith 
he preaches.” 12mo. Net, $1.35 

















GERMANY AS IT IS TODAY 


Cyril Brown a careful, authoritative study 
of economic, social and financial conditions in 
Germany which wastes no words in calling 
names but gets down to the facts. 

12mo. Net, $1.35 





WHEN THE SOMME RAN RED 
Captain A. Radclyffe 


For hair-breadth escape and completeness this 
record of personal experience is one of the 
most remarkable that ever got by the censor. 

Illustrations, maps, etc. 12mo, Net, $1.75 








JAPAN OR GERMANY 
Frederic R. Coleman, F.R.G.S. 


“A book of copious information, cogent reason- 
ing and sound conclusions, and supremely 
timely.”"—New York Tribune. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE REAL COLONEL HOUSE 
Arthur D. Howden Smith 0; the many 


astonishing things here told, one disclosure re- 
casts America’s whole part in the war. The 
intimate story of a World diplomat. 

i2mo. Net, $1.50 











WINGED WARFARE 
Major W. A. Bisho 


V.C., D.S.O., M.C., British Royal Flying Corps 

The self-told story of the most famous of all 
airmen, who won the flying honors of the world 
in a single fighting season. Illus, 8vo. Net, $1.50 


THE WAR AND AFTER 


Sir Oliver Lodge searching study of the 

world-canker, and a vision of the Scent Crusade 

to which the nations of the earth are called. 
8vo. Net, $1.50 
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Announcement 


THE DIAL announces that on July | its 
ae offices will be moved to New 
ork and that on October 3, 1918 it will 
begin weekly publication. 
his step is taken in order to consider 
more comprehensively the shifting forces 
which are now making for a new social 
order. Contemporary ideas change and 
crystallize more rapidly today than at 
any previous period in history. Even 
literary criticism, if it attempts to reflect 
the intellectual temper of the day, must 
be more alert. No journal can now retain 
any reality or vigor which does not react 
to the tendencies characteristic of our age. 

Tue DIAL is not content to present to 
its readers discussions of these significant 
forces merely through the medium of book 
reviews. For this reason it has deter- 
mined to extend the editorial policy to 
include, in addition to the present literary 
features, discussion of internationalism 
and a programme of reconstruction in in- 
dustry and education. 

This new editorial policy will in no 
sense be a break with Fur DIAL’s tradi- 
tion. Rather it will be the logical develop- 
ment of that tradition to meet the changing 
conditions which are making not only for 
a new social order but for a new epoch in 
literature and the arts. To these new 
problems Tue DIAt will bring that lib- 
eral spirit of intellectual curiosity and con- 
structive criticism which has distinguished 
its literary policy in the past. 

The present features—the book review 
service and the general articles on litera- 
ture, art, music, and the theatre—will be 
continued and extended. The important 
current publications will be reviewed 
promptly in order that the complex pat- 
tern of intellectual progress may be con- 
temporaneously reported. 

Tue Dtat will be interested in princi- 
ples and fundamental readjustments rather 
than in evanescent political issues. 


It will 


not use the excuse of tolerance or of 
flabby intellectual good will to evade the 
task of formulating definite opinions. But 
it will not cling stubbornly to any con- 
clusion before the discipline of new facts. 
With a sympathetic attitude toward the 
novelties of the present and the proposals 
for the future, Far DIAL will not forget 
the experience and illuminations which his- 
tory provides. Committed to no dogma 
or preconception, THE DIAL will strive to 
be hard-hitting, straight-thinking, and 
authoritative. 

The editorial codperation of those rec- 
ognized as the most effective thinkers in 
their particular fields has been secured. 
The Editors will be: John Dewey, Thor- 
stein Veblen, Helen Marot, and George 
Donlin. The Associate Editors will be: 
Harold Stearns, Clarence Britten, Ran- 
dolph Bourne, and Scofield Thayer. 

John Dewey is known in America for 
his creative contributions to the problems 
of education. Abroad he is accepted as 
America’s senior thinker and philosopher 
since the death of William James. Mr. 
Dewey will write for THE DIAL on educa- 
tional subjects. 

Thorstein Veblen, who will contribute 
articles dealing with economic and indus- 
trial reconstruction, is perhaps best known 
through his volume “An Inquiry into the 
Nature of Peace.” Mr. Veblen com- 
bines with an accurate knowledge of facts 
a ruthless power of analysis and a brilliant 
irony which makes his style an intellectual 
adventure. 

Helen Marot, who for many years has 
been associated with American labor or- 
ganizations, brings to the problems of 
readjustment both imagination and prac- 
tical understanding. She has published one 
book, entitled “American Labor Unions.” 

Tue Dtav’s present editor, George 
Donlin, will act in the capacity of Editor- 
in-Chief. 
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Pilgrim Sons of 1920 


The United States contains a people 
which has been recruited in the main from 
Europe. Today some millions of Ameri- 
cans, most of whom have never seen 
Europe, are returning thither to fight for 
the cause of the Allies. Many will lay 
down their lives. A few may find new 
homes in the Old World. But most will 
come back again, bringing with them 
thousands of comrades who, having been 
informed about America, will wish to 
settle here. I am told that of the Aus- 
tralian troops forty thousand have chosen 
British wives, many of whom have sailed 
for the Commonwealth in advance of their 
husbands. American soldiers also ma 
marry European girls, who will set fort 
across the Atlantic to build up homes. 
Most of these girls are likely to be British, 
but in any event each state and each city in 
the Union will have in its midst a new 
type of citizen, young, with many years of 
activity ahead, and with special memories 
—a special experience for mental back- 
ground. 

We have seen how the texture of 
American life has been woven of racial 
elements from Ireland, Poland, Germany, 
and other lands. The retired soldier will 


tell his story to his children and his ped 


children. o later research by scholars 
will materially alter his first-hand impres- 
sion. He is today serving on a jury, 
taking evidence on the spot, examining 
witnesses, and drawing up the verdict. The 
future opinion of America rests not with 
editors, special correspondents, and lec- 
turers but with “the boys” who have seen 
things for themselves. Their views will 
determine national policy and their hopes 
will inspire national ideals. They are 
crossing the ocean and leaving a bridge 
behind them. Americans cannot appre- 
ciate in advance what a difference will be 
made by “the boys” when they get talk- 
ing here among their friends, after the 
war. 

At the moment, this vast human force 
is directed against a foreign foe. Whether 
in camp or in trench, the American soldier 
has disappeared from civil life and we do 


not know what opinion he is forming. 
In Europe, the talk of soldiers is already 
beginning to tell. Russia has found that 
out, and so has Italy. The United States 
will discover that the pilgrim sons of 1920 
will make as much history as the pilgrim 
fathers of three hundred years earlier. 
We expect in Britain that whatever is 
academic or unreal in our political ma- 
chine will be swept away. Liberalism will 
embrace Labor, the Socialists, Free 
Trade, the International Ideal. Conser- 
vatism will be a sincere and vigorous 
reaction, not on the old Tory lines but 
rather along the principle set up by Sir 
Robert Borden in Canada. In the United 
States also the Republican and Democratic 
parties must become instruments of definite 
popular impulses and aims, or vanish in 
the furnace. 

An editor in this country receives news-- 
papers from Europe. He is startled by 
their contents and often takes refuge in a 
cautious silence. He does not quite like 
the evidences of war-weariness which 
greet his eye. He is worried by the 
growth of Socialism in Italy and France 
and Britain. I am not criticizing his ret- 
icence. Possibly he is a wise guide. War 
is surgery which requires an anesthetic. . 
But when the American soldier is billeted 
somewhere in England or France he does 
not close his eyes or stop up his ears. 
He is doubtless most interested in the very 
paragraphs which American editors are 
most reluctant to emphasize. He will 
come back to tell his neighbors that in 
Britain the state runs railroads, tramways, 

as, water, telephones, telegraphs, savings 

anks, shipping, tubes, and even food 
supply and coal mines. He will add that 
in every European country, including Ger- 
many, Austria, and ungary, trade- 
unionists sit in the legislature. He will 
describe great schemes of national housing. 
He will describe how in no European 
country are rich men debarred from poli- 
tics or poor men looked at askance if they 
enter politics. He will discover wage 
earners in the British Parliament who 
spend years in public life without amassing 
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one penny for themselves. It may be that, 
stirred by these object lessons, he will him- 
self seize on the American citizenship 
which he has defended and will make of 
politics something nobler than has yet been 
imagined, whether in Europe or America. 
Witnessing, as they will, parliaments in 
London and in Paris where ministers are 
constitutionally responsible to the legisla- 
ture, it may easily happen that the pilgrim 
sons of 1920 will open interesting dis- 
cussion about Congress, its powers, 
responsibilities, opportunities. There is 
not an institution in your land that will 
escape a searching comparison. 

Hitherto American statesmanship has 
preserved a dignified isolation from for- 
eign responsibilities. In the future the 
manhood of America will hold a construc- 
tive opinion on world progress. Other 
countries, even Britain, will be entities 
for which American blood and treasure 
will have been poured out-—in which 
American funds are heavily invested. To 
know those countries intimately will be a 
simple matter to men who have spent 
months, possibly years, in them. he 
knowledge whieh one country has of an- 
other is always likely to be out of date 
and it is the duty of responsible writers 
to bring the impressions of the past into 
accurate conformity with the facts of the 
present. These American soldiers will 
have seen the last of the old British Em- 
pire. London is no longer, and will never 
again become, the money market of the 
world. She is borrowing from New 
York. Britain is no longer the chief 
carrier of the world. While her — 
sink, America builds. Nor is Britain the 
keystone of the alliance against ag ag 
That influence also has passed to Wash- 
ington. And all this means that in the 
diplomatic reconstruction of the peoples of 
the earth America will be heavily involved. 
She must sit at the peace table; she must 
act as arbitrator and mediator, not only 
between allies and enemies but between 
ally and ally. The time is probably far 
distant, if not in years at least in agony 
and supreme effort, before this situation 
can arise. But I am here writing for 


responsible Americans, who have the duty 
The 


of thinking things out in advance. 


most dangerous unpreparedness is not of 
munitions but of mind. 

Britain has led; she is now obviously 
following. It may be because her states- 
manship in Russia and Austria-Hungary 
lacked imagination. It may be because 
neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Lloyd 
George discovered a counterpart to Mr. 
House. Or it may be sheer public spirit 
which cares nothing if others get the credit 
ae that the thing required is done. 

ut the fact remains that no President has 
ever wielded such influence within Great 
Britain as Mr. Wilson, and a problem 
which must be faced is in two words—the 
British Empire. I will be quite frank 
about it—I am proud of that Empire. To 
keep four hundred millions of people 
from murdering one another is a notable 
achievement. d it is not done by com- 
pulsion. But does anybody suppose that 
the British Empire will be eikenest by 
the war? He lives in a fool’s paradise. 
The British Empire must be restated in 
international terms. It must be woven into 
the League of Nations. Its sanction must 
be not Britain alone but mankind. And 
America will help in the quiet transforma- 
tion. At least, one hopes so. 

People still talk as if this or that colony 
“belonged” to Great Britain—as if terri- 
= were “‘a possession.” How much land 
in India is owned by or pays rent to any 
white British subject? British rule is, in 
the main, and always ought to be merely 
a form of social service. The multitude 
of officials who go forth from public 
schools and universities and “govern” 
native races return when they are fifty as 
poor in pocket as when they set out, except 
for a pension which in America would be 
called nominal. I am not claiming any 
infallibility for these men. Usually their 
mental bent is conservative. Often they 
are proud, reserved, and even prejudiced 
against ideals and theories. But their life 
work is, in the main, to help the weak, to 
maintain order, to combat famine and 
disease, to build railroads and highways, 
to cut away corruption among tax- 
gatherers and blackmail among police. 
The self-governing dominions are mas- 
ters of their own fiscal arrangements, and 
in such matters they are independent of 
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all Imperial control. But India and the 
Crown Colonies, which are ruled under 
specific instructions from London, are as 
open to international as they are to 
British trade. Our view aise hoes that, 
by seeking no commercial privileges, we 
shall get our share of commerce without 
encountering jealousy from other powers 
which do not exercise so wide a sovereignty 
as our own happens to be. It has been at 
Germany's hands alone that we have 
received bitter enmity, not because we ex- 
cluded German enterprise—on the con- 
trary, it was prospering in many parts of 
our Empir ut because Germany wished 
to substitute for our conception of service 
her conception of dominion. 

President Wilson’s messages have com- 
mitted America forever to a world-wide 
foreign policy. As he expresses it, he 
stands by Russia as well as by France. No 
words are fuller cf meaning than those. 
They signify that American influence in 
Russia and the Near East will be, not per- 
haps the same thing, but none the less as 
real a thing as British influence in India. 
Britain has labored under the badge of 
sovereignty. The watchword for America 
may be, let us say, brotherhood, coédpera- 
tion, a partnership in responsibility with 
other well disposed powers. She will work 
in harmony with Japan, France, Britain, 
and with the Russians themselves. But 
if this should be her destiny, then there is 
nothing in substance to differentiate her 
aims and motives and methods from those 
which animated the founders of modern 
— or the reformers of modern 

t. 

o many Americans such a field for 
activity offers serious pitfalls. ‘We are 
not ready” is what they say. They know 
that there is a seamy side to relations be- 
tween the white man and the colored or 
Asiatic races. They are not reassured by 
the language of altruism. To all of such 
unconvinced and skeptical persons I would 
submit that somebody will have to accept 
responsibility for Jerusalem, and Bagdad, 
and .ifrica, and German islands in the 
South Seas. This war was fought not for 
the expansion of the British asles but 
for the safety of democracy, and Britain 
cannot assume, unaided, the whole “white 


man’s burden.” The financial resources 
at her disposal will be insufficient. There 
must be guarantors of her good faith and 
partakers of her obligations. 

In due course events, including the re- 
turn of American troops and especially 
of men trained previously in universities, 
will force these considerations on the 
notice of the people. I suggest that the 
press should lead the way. Editors are 
doubtless confused by the bewildering 
complexity of a world in chaos. Head- 
lines cause headache. There is now a su- 
preme opportunity for the detached, well 
informed, impartial leader-writer. He 
should be free from all idea of making a 
case. Clear, continuous, interpretative 
treatment of foreign news should be 
assured for every American citizen who 
pays his two cents for the journal of his 
district. Today the craft of writer is 
war work of the highest importance. It 
may make the difference between Ameri- 
can idealism in the world and something 
very much lower. 

And is American thought so ill equipped 
as some Americans seem to believe for 
contributing to the solution of inter- 
national difficulties? JI am by no means 
convinced of this. Great Britain has ex- 
perience—that is true. But America has 
a fresh outlook and a detachment from 
entangling traditions. In every case, al- 
most, she has approached native races as 
a missionary and not as a trader or a 
soldier or as a magistrate. Her weapon 
has been persuasion and reason, not power 
and secular authority. Her achievement 
has been limited, doubtless, in actual bulk 
—missionaries are few and, according to 
political standards, they are weak. But in 
concentrating as they have done on medi- 
cine and on education the missionaries have 
seen further, I think, than the statesmen. 
It will be the statesman who will grad- 
ually absorb into his policy the mission- 
ary'’s foolishness, not the missionary who 
will need to absorb the statesman’s wis- 
dom. Many Americans and American 
organizations have therefore studied the 
world from the right angle—as a place 
where all men and women should enjoy a 
certain divine status and receive the 
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acknowledgment thereof from kings and 

vernors. To combine the ideals of 

erica with the experience and sagacity 
of Europe is the great and urgent duty, 
I suggest, of American and European 
journalists. We need to work together, 
realizing that the matters on which we 
discourse are no longer, if they ever were, 
merely academic or sensational. For mil- 
lions they involve the issues of life and 
death. I have said something of the 
mind of the soldier. The messages of 


President Wilson have a military value 
just because they affect the minds of sol- 
diers. They put a case for which brave 
and enlightened men are prepared to die. 
Mere detestation of the enemy is not 
enough. In a long war like this you must 
add a principle of hope, a larger loyalty, 
embracing the true interests of all man- 
kind, if an international army, with an 
international navy, fighting an_ inter- 
national battle, for an international cause, 


is to prevail. P. W. WILSON. 


Letters to Unknown Women 


HELEN 


To Helen the Queen: 


Had I lived in your own time it is most 
probable that I should never have spoken 
to you. I might have seen you or have 
been killed before your indifferent eyes 
when all Hellas contended for possession 
of you. But now you are dead and your 
lovers also are dead, your name, your 
reputation, your beauty are at the service 

any slave or descendent of Thersites 
who chooses to make you the subject of his 
desecrations. In this way, O Queen, pos- 
terity is revenged upon all who were emi- 
nent for beauty, talent, or courage in the 
ast. Lucian has shown us your skull 
leaching in Hades, but could you know 
all that Be been said of you by poets of 
many tongues and races you would con- 
sider Lucian the least insulting of those 
who are unable to respect the dead. Thus 
a poet of my own country, some four hun- 
dred years ago, dared to place upon the 
stage a scene in which you revisited the 
world as the mistress of a conjurer. Had 
you remained loyally with Menelaus your 
fame would never have been thus ques- 
tionably published. It is not for me to 
censure a great lady and a queen, but you 
must consider the ignorance of a barbar- 
ian and a slave, and pardon my indelicacy. 

I pose a question. Did you exist? In 
the desh, I mean, and aniline woman 
mortal and attractive who began this tra- 
dition of adultery which has had so many 
terrifying consequences for the world? Or 
rather, 0 gold-sandaled one, are you a 
dream of the poet, a lovely symbol of an 


unrealizable desire, a type chosen to re 
resent the eternal Até’s apple that is 
woman, the source of the contention of 
men—a (forgive me) sexual abstraction? 
Assuming that you did exist, you would, 
if you were still sentient, consider this 
question absurd and irrelevant. But I am 
one of a diseased generation. We do not 
live as you lived, in yourself, for yourself, 
and by yourself, but vicariously, through 
arts and literature—diseases that were un- 
known to you. And your story is part of 
our lives. Therefore it concerns us to 
know whether you were a woman or a 
symbol. 

You are altogether elusive—that tale 
of your aan wifely fidelity ten lon 
years in Egypt, while your lover embrace 
a cloud, needs a faith which our skepti- 
cism cannot muster. Moreover we know 
too much to regard you altogether with 
awe and reverence—you have a patholog- 
ical interest for us. We debate about 
you; our more emotional writers consider 
that your mere name gives their verse an 
incomparable embellishment. Others feel 
that your case is over-rated, too emphati- 
cally stressed. But in any event you elude 
us 


I am not familiar with the queens of my 
day—those I have seen, at a respectful 
distance, were neither young nor lovely. 
No man would be so foolish as to run 
away with them, and it must need the 
force of great reasons of state to compel 
the kings, their husbands, to act the part 


of lovers. 


Thus, taking into account all 
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that th. poets who lived nearest to you 
have recorded, we cannot believe that you 
resembled the ordinary queen of our pres- 
ent life. You were, it appears, beautiful. 
Well, you were beautiful. But how? 
Sometimes we think of you as the dream 
created by the Greeks, of that material 
loveliness which moved them far more 
than it ever can us sluggish barbarians. 
Were you that beauty, that unattainable 
beauty who forever flees the Menelaus of 
reality to live with the Paris of romance? 
Were you that tenuous loveliness, that 
flowerlike fragility, that misty instability? 
If so, yours is a great destiny—to repre- 
sent the yearning of all Hellas, to be the 
immortal projection of that yearning! 
But there is Clytemnestra, your sister. 
Was adultery a strain in your heredity ? 
Grant that you were, that you existed. 
You still elude us. Were you a sort of 
Madame Bovary fretted by the inanity of 
life in a provincial sort of court, sur- 
rounded by frigid soldiers and unintelli- 
gent lawyers who would have died rather 
than salute your cheek unchastely? An 
Hellenic Madame Bovary, who threw her- 


self into the arms of the first charmin 
oung man who cared to solicit her Sones? 
his at least would explain the tenacity 
of your husband, who was not content to 
leave your punishment to swift disillusion- 


ment, but who prolonged your guilty 
honeymoon for ten years by his incredible 
obstinacy. You were indeed fortunate 
both in your husband and in your lover. 
But that is only half the story. Some- 
times we picture you a sort of Gudrun, a 
brutal kind of sensual woman imposing 
your passion upon an unsophisticated boy, 
taking pleasure in tearing him from his 
country sweetheart, forcing yourself upon 
his family and delighted in a gross wa 
by the slaughter oe suffering you caused. 
It is indeed but the justice of the world 
as we know it that you should escape from 
the consequences of your adultery, while 
Andromache, the faultless stile, Tocco. 
the venerable mother, and Cassandra, the 
virgin, all suffer horror upon horror 
through you. The cynicism of this pleases 
our somewhat frigid skepticism, though 
here again we begin to suspect that you 
are a symbol. Menelaus is too stupid a 


man to be so easily moved by his esthetic 
mood—you are too much like the dream 
of Hellas at the moment when you are 
forgiven. Still, nothing can spoil our en- 
joyment of this savory injustice. 

Yet again you elude us and we fumble 
with the concept of Fate. Are you a mar- 
ionette in the great game, a puppet of Fate 
using Aphrodite to jerk the string that 
moves you? The golden apple—was it 
not Fate that sent Herakles to pluck it? 
Are you the motive that dislodges upon 
Hellas its pre-ordained confusion ? Can we 
really believe that ten thousand ships 
would furrow the A®gean because your 
face was beautiful? Must we not rather 
believe that Fate sent some strange mad- 
ness into men’s hearts, so that they mur- 
dered each other, in appearance for you, 
in reality for some inscrutable Fate? Are 
you that error in the lives of just men 
which brings them to destruction, to terror, 
to death? Are you that smiling poison, 
that disastrous loveliness? We cannot tell. 
But, O Queen, O deathless, smiling, golden 
one, this we can tell, that the memory of 
your beauty—whether real of feigned— 
still afflicts our hearts, and for your sake, 
because of you, we are sick and desolate 
with a wild yearning that nothing can 
appease, not the cold wind ef our hills, 
not the drab insipidity of our cities, not 
the confusion of our disordered thought. 
Queen, it is said that reverence is gone 
from the world; certainly, if you returned 
to the earth you would not know it as the 
— where you walked with gold-braided 

air upon white turrets to watch the chiv- 
alry of Troy and Hellas battle for your 
sake. But at least this same old yearnin 
for inexplicable loveliness remains, an 
you would find a few who would bring 
ou flowers to remind you of the smooth 
awns below Ida. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. 





Gardens 


Far greer eticicnes where the summer plays 

On golden: {‘aglish holidays, 

A scarlet st/e:« on some Italian hill— 

And these pale struggling greens upon my win- 
dow-sill! ANNETTE WYNNE. 
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An Imperturbable Artist* 


Though it give aid and comfort to the 
enemy, I must confess that my heart still 
oes out in gratitude to one Bernard 
Fauchnitz of Leipzig, from whose paper 
edition I first came to know Leonard Mer- 
rick. “While Paris Laughed” is a new 
volume of his stories, soon to be published, 
which carry one back indeed to the days 
when those jolly knaves of Montmartre— 
Tricotrin the dramatist, Pitou the com- 
poser, and Lajeunie the novelist—first 
played their pranks for us, they the tragic 
and the impoverished, breakfasting on 
brave hopes and warming their hands be- 
fore the “sacred fire,” inheritors of the 
imperishable vagabond spirit that defies 
the boundaries. Tnto these new tales Leon- 
ard Merrick the story-teller has put some 
of his best effort. 

To define the fascination which is the 
chief and most enduring attraction of 
Leonard Merrick the novelist, is a difficult 
matter. His talent in this field is at once 
more profound, more delicate, and less 
apparent to the average reader who knows 


him for the most part through his short 


stories alone. Mr. Howells, who was one 
of his earliest critics in this country, was 
first impressed by the “singular shapeli- 
ness” and the form of his novels. His 
feeling for proportion and emphasis in 
writing is to be compared with the same 
— in a good architect or in a painter. 

e leads the mind to grasp what is essen- 
tial, for his form is an intrinsic part of 
the emotion he wishes to convey. Divorce 
his style from his subject and you have 
mere scaffolding—or to change the meta- 
phor, mere uncodrdinated oils and colors. 
s it this “singular shapeliness’”’ that con- 
stitutes his charm? Not wholly, I think. 
Briefly, it consists for me in the intimate 
treatment of his subject matter, combined 
with his emotional reserve, and in the evi- 
dent, sincere, and deep-rooted enchant- 
ment which his own work holds for him. 
Though he writes of poverty and cheap- 
ness he does not grovel, and though the 
emotion of his story would tempt an 


ordinary writer to exhaust it by abandon- 


ment he has intensified it by his restraint. 


Probably it is this reserve, so unaccus- 
tomed to it are we modern readers, that 
has prevented the immediate popularity 
of his work. Frequently an author needs 
but to mention the stage to obtain a flock 
of readers; but Mr. Merrick’s books— 
filled with actors, actresses, authors, and 
managers—have attracted only a small 
circle. To be sure, he depicts almost with- 
out exception the struggles of these people, 
not their successes, and rather holds up 
to ridicule the adulation of the public. The 
romance of the “romantic couple” Blanche 
and Royce Oliphant of ‘The Actor-Mana- 
ger’ existed chiefly in the imaginations of 
the public who saw them behind the foot- 
lights and not behind the breakfast dishes; 
and if the public could have had a private 
view of Peggy. Harper, the marionette 
made into the semblance of an actress by 
months of managerial coaching, its en- 
thusiasm might have been tempered by 
something approaching disgust. 

Mr. Merrick applies a realism to its 
darlings of which the public can hardly 
be expected to approve. Times have 
changed since he began to write, and the 
public is interested as it has never been 
before in the: private lives of the writers 
and the actors who provide its amuse- 
ment; but the interest is purely personal 
and Mr. Merrick’s dictum still holds true: 
“To choose an author as the protagonist 
of an English play—or of an English novel 
—is to handicap the thing from the word 
‘go.’”” That he sees this fact so clearly, 
that he can treat it with humor and with- 
out bitterness, that he does in fact make 
copy out of his own misfortune and con- 
tinue to let it make not a jot of difference 
in his choice of a subject, is in itself a 
warrant of his abiding sense of humor and 
his artistic imperturbability. 

Sainte-Beuve considered it necessary for 
the proper comprehension of an author to 
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frame the man’s work in his life: Tel 
arbre, tel fruit. This is more than usually 
true of Merrick. In “The Worldlings” 
we read of his heartbreaking years in the 
South African diamond fields; in “The 
Actor-Manager,” of the lonely years in 
London when he was struggling for 
theatrical and literary recognition, and 
when he met, one may imagine, with some- 
thing resembling Logan Ross’s reply to 
Tatham in “Peggy Harper”: 

“We don’t want human beings, my boy, we want 
parts. The audience don’t want to hear why he 
wasn’t drowned. Show him, my boy; it doesn’t 
matter how he was saved, bring him on: “That J 
am here to prove!’ Terrific round of applause. 
See what I mean? You lose your grip if you 
explain things.” 

A clerk with whom he took lodgings 
during those days of struggle and dis- 
appointment, and who is now well known 
in the New York business world, wrote to 
his friend on the publication of “Peggy 
Harper”: “How I remember some of 
those lodgings you describe in your new 
book.” Let us take a look at them, and 


incidentally review a very fine scene. It 
is in “Cynthia.” 


On the eve of Kent’s 
marriage Kent and Turquand, who have 
shared lodgings, share also a melancholy 
farewell dinner at the Suisse and return 
early to their rooms: 


There was a pause, while the pair smoked slowly, 
each busy with his thoughts, and considering if 
anything of what he felt could be said without its 
sounding sentimental. Both were remembering that 
they would never be sitting at home together in 
the room again, and though it had many faults, it 
assumed to the one who was leaving it a “tender 
grace” now. He had written his novel at that 
table; his first review had come to him here. 
Associations crept out and trailed across the floor; 
he felt that this room’ must always contain an 
integral portion of his life. And Turquand would 
miss him. 

“Be dull for you to-morrow evening, rather, I’m 
afraid, won't it?” he said in a burst. 

“Oh, I was alone while you were in Dieppe, you 
know. I shall jog along all right. . . You've 
bought a desk for yourself, haven’t you?” 

“Yes. Swagger, eh?” 

“You won't ‘know where yer are.’ . 
that—do you feel a draught?” 

“No—I—well, perhaps there is a draught now 
you mention it. Yes, I shall work in style when 
we come back. Strange feeling, going to be 
married, Turk.” 

“Is it?” said Turquand. “Haven't had the ex- 
perience. Hope Mrs. Kent will like me—they 


. What's 


never do in fiction. . . You might tell her I’m 
not a bad sort of a damned fool, will you? And— 
er—I want to say, don’t have the funks about 
asking me to your house once in a way, old chap, 
when I shan’t be a nuisance; take my oath I'll 
never shock your wife, Humphrey—too fond of 
you. Be as careful as—as you can, I give 
you my word.” 


His teeth closed round his pipe tightly. Neither 
man looked at the other; Humphrey put out his . 
hand without speaking, and Turquand gripped it. 
There was a silence again. Both stared at the 
dead ashes. The clock of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
tolled twelve, and neither commented on it, though 
they simultaneously reflected that it was now the 
marriage morning. 

“Strikes me we were nearly making bally asses of 
ourselves,” said Turquand at last in a shaky voice. 
“Finish your whisky and let’s to bed.” 

It is in scenes like this that Mr. Mer- 
rick shows his greatest power. In every- 
thing he writes he grasps the essential 
spirit of human relationships; and thou 

one may laugh at his humor, and de- 
light in his turns of speech, or suffer 
acutely with his people when they strike 
hard times, still it is the picture like this 
that remains in one’s mind after the plot 
and the humor and the words are lost. The 
spirit of his relationships remains—and 
the people who made them. His character- 
ization is like his style—exact, and at the 
same time infinitely suggestive. How well 
we know Blanche Ellerton in her various 
moods, from the time that she lies awake 
after the candle is put out repenting of 
her engagement seven hours after its con- 
summation, to that other moment when, 
after tempting Fairbairn to wrong his 
friend, her husband, “the woman whom he 
had yet to understand lay back upon the 
sofa with her eyes closed—thinking too.” 
Blanche Ellerton, under the author’s hand, 
becomes a person infinitely more real to 
us than many of our so-called friends. We 
see her at the table, red-eyed, her face 
bathed in tears and eau-de-cologne, com- 
posing her advertisement of “her little 
angel in Heaven,” while Oliphant sits in 
the next room, stunned beside his boy’s 
cot. We see her attending lawn parties 
where fashion was “being charitable in 
elaborate toilettes,” and posing with her 
husband, to whom in private it was hardly 


.worth while to speak. And there are 


twenty others in his novels all as carefully 
drawn, as clearly conceived. 
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Mr. Merrick’s “heroes” are so real 
that one does not even notice their reality. 
He never describes them directly and 


’ rarely speaks of them through his other 


characters; for the time being they are 
Merrick, and Merrick they. One should 
use the singular however; there is but one, 
profoundly studied, represented in all the 
boundless wealth of possibility offered by 
the conception of an absorbing personality. 
This hero is like Mr. Merrick, as we have 
seen, in many superficial ways. But what 
of the real Merrick? His impersonality 
is extraordinary. It is as if he said: “The 
greatest compliment you can pay me is to 
be so enthralled by my stories that the 
writer of them does not interest you—not 
even exist to you as a separate entity.” It 
is the reserve of a man whose life is so 
completely in his work that other self- 
expression and all self-assertion are un- 
necessary. 

But what is his real philosophy of 
writing? What are the Sesinie ideals 
that underlie these delicately constructed 
stories of struggle and disappointment or 
fulfillment, of tragedy and humor? “My 
business is to present,” he remarks, “not to 
defend. Were tales tellable only when 
the hero fulfilled both definitions of the 
word, reviewers would have less to do.” 
To this business of his he keeps ve 
closely. He does defend, but it is throug 
creating sympathy for the object of his 
own sympathy, never by objective protag- 
onism. But on the other hand, he speaks 
of “life, which has no construction and 
no moral,” and the first impulse of the 
critic is to pounce upon an inconsistency. 
For Mr. Merrick does construct and he 


does imply a moral, although he does not _ 


point it. Yet life and art in his mind are 
as distinct as mirror and portrait in the 
conception of a painter. is realism is 
the product of his imagination, which 
transforms life in the construction of art. 
Much the same interpretation is to be 
found in his own words; and it is impos- 
sible not to believe that Oliphant’s ambi- 
tion of the “dream theatre” embodies 
Merrick’s own hope for literature: 


The men and women live! They are not pup- 
pets pulled by inexorable strings through four acts 
to a conventional end. Reward for virtue and 


punishment for vice are shown to exist in the soul, 
and not in material success and failure. To depict 
the world as a school, where virtue wins the prize 
and vice gets a flogging, is immoral. The drama- 
tist who comes to me is free: free to be true to 
his convictions and his art . . . and the love 
within him for all humanity would point the moral 
when it needed pointing. . . The one command 
laid upon him is to see things nobly—that his deeper 
vision shall help the crowd. 

If Wilde’s dictum remain true, that “in 
a novel we want life, not learning,” then 
Leonard Merrick is indeed a novelist. 
That he contemplates life through the 
comparatively small opening of the stage 
does not prevent him from obtaining 
fundamental breadth of vision. His sur- 
face action may lack variety, his essential 
motivation never. His people, though 
confined to a narrow sphere, exhibit the 
emotions of human beings, not of actors, 
actresses, and managers only as such. In 
modern novels the tendency is to plaster 
modern ideas onto life, and the ideas have 
a way of interesting the authors more than 
the life interests them. The result of 
attempting to tell a story with living 
characters, to make them utter consistent 
propaganda, and to make the story repre- 
sent an Idea with a capital J is likely to 
be a rather hazy, incomplete, and discord- 
ant patchwork. Mr. Merrick does not at- 
tempt this alluring task; but he does gain 
and give a sense of completeness which 
many more famous than he are lacking in. 
Primarily he is a writer, not a philosopher. 
This qualification may have kept him from 
a place among the greatest writers, but at 
least his perfection in the work he aspires 
to do lifts him far above the ranks of the 
spurious philosophers in literature. 

To have lived his life, to have faced 
his struggles—still more difficult, to have 
faced the lack of appreciation of that 
public for whom he wrote; and yet to 
have kept the delicate edge of his irony 
unblunted by bitterness, and his humorous 
optimism unspoiled, indicates an independ- 
ent devotion to his art that is indeed rare. 

“*T mean to be true!’ cried Humphrey 
Kent. ‘I won’t sell my birthright for a 
third edition.’ The man was an 
artist, and he could not help the care he 


took.” Ruta McIntire. 
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Our Paris Letter 


I have been reading again Matthew Arnold’s 
essay on “The Literary Influence of Academies” ; 
it has not converted me. I am still of the opinion 
that I expressed in Tue Dita four months ago 
—that academies are the bane of literature and 
art, and the enemies of individuality. Matthew 
Arnold thought that English literature would 
have gained, and the purity of the English lan- 
guage would have been better preserved, had 
there been in England an institution like the Aca- 
démie Francaise. He says with truth that Riche- 
lieu intended the Academy to be “a high court 
of letters for France,” a “sovereign organ of 
opinion,” and he adds, “This is what it has, from 
time to time, really been; by being, or tending to 
be this, far more than even by what it has done 
for the language, it is of such importance in 
France.” It is true that the Academy has at 
certain epochs since its foundation nearly three 
centuries ago exercised such an authority in mat- 
ters of intellect and taste as Matthew Arnold 
indicates and desires. Sometimes that authority 
may have been well exercised, but it would be 
very difficult to prove that in the long run the 
Academy has benefited French literature. Cer- 
tainly one may be thankful that it has had no 
such an authority for a long time past. For had 
the Academy been able to do so, it would have 
suppressed every new movement in French lit- 
erature during the last fifty years. 

Even if it be possible, as Matthew Arnold 
supposed, to discover a “law of good taste”— 
and for my part I doubt it—he forgot that such 
a law could only be relative and provisional. “Je 
comprends tout, mais il y a des choses qui me 
dégoiitent,” says Félicie Nanteuil in “Histoire 
Comique.” ‘The tendency of an official academy 
is to try to stereotype taste and, by means of tra- 
dition, to impose the taste of one generation on 
all its successors. That is very evident in the case 
of art: the “tradition” which the Académie des 
Beaux Arts maintains and tries to impose in its 
school is merely the taste of the epoch of Louis- 
Philippe exalted into a doctrine. 

The attempt to stereotype a language is as per- 
nicious as that to stereotype taste. I contest 
Matthew Arnold’s view that the Académie Fran- 
caise has rendered great services to the French 
language. It has fought against every new word 
and expression and admitted an innovation only 
when it could resist no longer. Only quite re- 











cently have we been officially permitted to say 
“chic” or “épatant,” which every inhabitant of 
France except a few pedants has said for years. 
The tendency of an academy is not to embellish 
the language but to impoverish it; in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when the Aca- 
démie Francaise was at the height of its power 
and influence, the French language was impover- 
ished to a deplorable extent in obedience to a 
“law of good taste.” The loss is irreparable and 
it has ruined French poetry. Prose has over- 
come the disadvantage, although the paucity of 
words in the French language makes it one of 
the most difficult in the world to write well; 
but modern French is not a poetical language, 
thanks to the academic pedants of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, whereas the French of 
the fifteenth century was one. Even Voltaire, 
perhaps the greatest prose writer that the world 
has ever known, must share the blame. In litera- 
ture and art, as in everything else, I am for 
liberty against authority; both have their disad- 
vantages, but experience shows that those of 
liberty are the less. 

The Académie Francaise seems to recognize 
that its authority as a “high court of letters” is 
impaired, for it shows a tendency to set itself up 
as an arbiter of civic and military virtue and an 
organ of patriotic manifestations. Just before 
the war it elected General Lyautey, and the only 
new Academician elected since the war began 
until the other day was Marshal Joffre. What- 
ever may be the military qualities of these two 
eminent generale, neither of them has the small- 
est qualification for membership of an institution 
whose objects are those set out in Richelieu’s 
statutes. The other day the Academy met to 
fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of Henri 
Roujon, Jules Lemaitre, and Albert de Mun; 
there are still six vacancies, for ten Academicians 
had died since June, 1914 and only one election 
—that of Marshal Joffre—had been held since 
then. M. Anatole France, who has returned to 
the Academy since the war, after refusing for 
several years to attend its meetings, took part 
in the election; but his conversion—or reaction— 
which most of his friends profoundly regret, 
cannot obliterate the scathing irony with which 
the pretensions of the Academy are demolished in 
“Les Opinions de Jérome Cogniard.” Certain 
Academicians had proposed that Cardinal Lucon, 
Archbishop of Reims, should be elected as the 
successor of Count Albert de Mun as an homage 
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to the city which has suffered so terribly from 
the war. The cardinal however, who must have 
a sense of humor, solved the problem by refusing 
to be a candidate. In the “Temps” on Apri! 29 
M. Paul Souday, one of the few independent 
critics left in the Parisian press, congratulated 
Cardinal Lucon on his good sense. If Reims is 
to have a representative in the Academy, the 
natural person to choose, as M. Paul Souday 
remarked, would be the Mayor of the town, who 
has shown no less courage and devotion than the 
Archbishop. But M. Souday rightly maintained 
that it is not the business of the Academy to 
reward public services and that it was not 
founded to be “an organ of civic manifestations 
or a salon of notables of every description.” This 
development however is a sign that the original 
functions of the Academy are becoming obsolete. 
Its recourse to those who are in the public eye 
is a desperate attempt to recover its lost prestige, 
and at the same time an admission that it is no 
longer able to fulfil its original purpose. 

Long since the Académie Francaise became 
political, and the political opinions of candidates 
have much more influence on their chances than 
their literary qualities. It is a great disadvantage 
to be a Republican, even a moderate one; the 
Academy likes bien-pensant gentlemen, even if 
they write bad French. The two Academicians 
just elected both fulfil that condition: one of 
them, Mgr. Baudrillart, completely; the other, 
M. Barthou, relatively; and neither of them 
writes bad French. Mgr. Baudrillart is the 
Rector of the Catholic Institute of Paris and the 
author of many historical works; it seems for 
some reason to have been generally agreed that 
an ecclesiastic shou!d be chosen to succeed M. de 
Mun and, as M. Souday said, Mgr. Baudrillart 
seems to be the only ecclesiastic with any pre- 
tensions to a chair in the Academy. M. Barthou, 
who succeeds M. Roujon, was Prime Minister 
in 1913 and was the author of the Three-Year 
Service Law; to the latter fact he owes his elec- 
tion, although he has literary tastes and is the 
author of works on Mirabeau and Lamartine. 
The chair occupied by Jules Lemaitre was not 
filled; in four ballots no candidate obtained the 
clear majority required by the statutes. The two 
serious candidates were M. Abel Hermant and 
M. Henri Bordeaux. M. Hermant is not a 
great writer, but he has produced some interest- 
ing and amusing novels showing considerable 
powers of observation and some psychological 





gifts. M. Bordeaux is a prolific producer of sen- 
timental trash—which since the war has become 
patriotic trash—and thirteen of the twenty-seven 
Academicians present thought him worthy to 
succeed Jules Lemaitre, who after all was some- 
body both as a writer and as a critic. The 
reason is that M. Bordeaux is bien-pensant— 
which has not always prevented him from being 
more or less pornographic—whereas M. Hermant 
has a shady past, politically speaking. Thus does 
the sovereign organ of opinion show its capacity 
to impose upon us a high standard in matters 
of intellect and taste. If Matthew Arnold were 
still living he might revise his essay. 

Again I have to record that the unofficial 
Académie Goncourt gives no more support to 
Matthew Arnold’s thesis than its ancient rival. - 
On April 29 it again refused to admit Georges 
Courteline within its ranks; M. Henri Céard 
was elected to fill the place of the late Judith 
Gautier. M. Céard was, it is true, chosen by 
Edmond de Goncourt in 1881 to succeed Paul 
de Saint-Victor as a member of the Academy ; but 
Goncourt changed his mind and nominated M. 
Rosny ainé. Three years later Edmond de Gon- 
court appointed M. Céard to be one of his execu- 
tors (the other was Alphonse Daudet), but he 
again changed his mind and substituted M. Léon 
Hennique. Perhaps it was to console M. Céard 
for having replaced him that M. Rosny ainé and 
M. Hennique both voted for him the other day. 
They could hardly pretend that they honestly 
believe his gifts to be more remarkable than 
those of Georges Courteline, who would have ~ 
been a member of the Académie Frangaise long 
ago if that institution came anywhere near to 
realizing the intentions of its founders. M. 
Céard is the author of some novels and plays 
which have had as little success as they deserve 
and, having been an adept of the naturalist 
school and a disciple of the Goncourts and Zola, 
he has in recent years vilified Zola in reactionary 
newspapers. The Académie Francaise has nar- 
rowly escaped setting up M. Henri Bordeaux as 
one of the forty examples, with General Lyautey 
and Marshal Joffre, of the highest obtainable 
standard in matters of intellect and taste. The 
Académie Goncourt has asked us to regard 
“Terrains 4 véndre” as superior to “Boubou- 
roche” and “Le Train de 8h.47.” If these are 


the laws of good taste, let us all be anarchists. 
At the Petit Palais an opportunity is given of 
comparing the results of officialism in art with its 
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effect on literature. A Salon is being held there, 
the first since the war; but it is unlike the usual 
Salon in that it is entirely composed of works 
by members of the two official societies. The 
absence of “outsiders” exposes the poverty of the 
societies more plainly than ever; never has it 
been more evident that the outsiders have saved 
previous Salons from utter banality. As might 
be expected, the rooms of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts are rather more interesting and 
alive than those of the Société des Artistes Fran- 
cais, which produce a depressing sensation of life- 
lessness. It is almost miraculous that in a country 
which has initiated all the great movements 
in modern painting it should be possible for so 
considerable a number of painters to have so 
completely escaped the influence of those move- 
ments as have these who claim the proud title 
of “Les Artistes Francais.” One would imagine, 
as one walks through the rooms, that even Im- 
pressionism, now made respectable by age, had 
never existed. And one has the sense of having 
seen all the pictures before: one has seen them 
all before at successive Salons any time these 
twenty years. Only the numerous portraits of 
Marshal Joffre and other generals and a few 
conventional battle pieces, which might repre- 
sent any war at any epoch except the present, 
attest the influence of the war. The level of the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts is higher and 
it includes more painters of real talent; but even 
its members too often repeat themselves almost 
mechanically, and some of them are much below 
their own standard. At present the influence of 
the war on art does not seem to be favorable. 
A charming distemper painting of a little girl, 
rapidly painted and purposely unfinished, by 
Albert Besnard, shows the great qualities of the 
artist whom Degas described as “un prix de 
Rome qui a mal tourne,” from the point of view, 
that is to say, of his masters. Not often has 
Besnard come up to this in recent years. Four 
paintings and a pastel by Degas only serve to 
emphasize the banality of the rest of the exhibi- 
tion; yet none of them is a particularly fine or 
characteristic example. An exhibition of con- 
temporary French art is just opening at Madrid. 
Its organization has been entrusted to the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts; thus does the state under- 
stand artistic propaganda abroad. It is more 
than probable that none of the movements that 
have made contemporary French art what it is 
will be represented in the exhibition. 









The terrible anxiety of a month ago is some- 
what relieved; for although the danger is not 
yet over, the fact that after six weeks the Ger- 
mans have not attained one of their objects greatly 
increases the possibility that they will never attain 
them. In an offensive, time is on the side of the 
defenders. In spite of such mishaps as the loss 
of Mont Kemmel, we are justified in believing 
it to be probable that the attack will be definitely 
checked. But the military situation is still grave. 
The offensive has naturally silenced political con- 
troversy to a great extent, but the Socialist party 
has been violently attacked for deciding to cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Karl Marx. So much so that, by a small 
majority, the Executive of the party went back 
on its previous decision to hold a great demon- 
stration for the whole of Paris, and there will 
be only smaller meetings in the various districts. 
The party has however issued a manifesto on 
the occasion, the work of M. Bracke and M. 
Jean Longuet (a grandson of Karl Mark), in 
which the importance of the life and work of the 
founder of modern Socialism is set forth. Some 
of the leaders against the Socialist party show a 
strange ignorance of Marx’s character and doc- 
trines. Unfortunately a knowledge of economic 
questions is not very common in France and there 
is a certain insularity which leads to ignorance 
about everything outside France itself. But a 
paper of the reputation of the “Journal des 
Débats” ought not to say that the theories of the 
greatest economist of the nineteenth century have 
no merit but their obscurity; and it is hardly 
worthy of the “Temps” to declare that Marx 
was a bitter enemy of France, seeing that he pro- 
tested against the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
as “a crime which revives the policy of conquest 
in the second half of the nineteenth century” and 
wrote on January 16, 1871 that France was 
fighting “not only for her national independence, 
but for the liberty of Germany and of the world.” 
Marx has even been represented as an apologist 
of German militarism and an apostle of the 
bureaucratic state, although he declared the aboli- 
tion of the state as now understood to be the 
object of Socialism. The remarkable little book 
by M. Emile Vandervelde, “Le Socialisme contre 
l’Etat,” which I noticed last month, refutes such 
errors as these, and certain journalists might read 
it with profit. 


Paris, May 6, 1918. 


Rosert Dstt. 
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Conscious Control of the Body 


Man’s Supreme INHERITANCE: Conscious Guid- 
ance and Control in Relation to Human Evolu- 
tion in Civilization. By F. Matthias Alexander. 
With an introduction by Professor John Dewey. 
Dutton; $2. 


Nature and civilization are names. Nature 
stands for the conditions of human life that we 
find ; civilization, for the conditions of human life 
that we make. In neither are we particularly 
prosperous or particularly at ease. For civilization 
is the adventure of a race seeking to escape from 
nature, and nature is the goal of a race seeking 
freedom from the oppressions of civilization. 
“Back to nature” is the universal device, employed 
even by Germans—and no people is more wor- 
shipful of its own Kultur-toxins. There exists a 
widespread and distinguished gospel of life 
summed up in this maxim; and its apostles vary 
from the pulpiteer Wagner, famous for his 
promulgation of “The Simple Life,” through 
the pietist Tolstoy, famous for his practice of it, 
to the prophet Edward Carpenter, famous for 
his definition of its righteousness. The title of 
Mr. Carpenter’s definition is, indeed, final in the 
condemnation of the man-made world—‘“Civil- 
ization, Its Cause and Cure.” 

To the fellowship of Wagner, Tolstoy, and 
Carpenter may be added F. Matthias Alexander. 
To the diversities of preacher, pietist, and prophet 
may be added that of scientist. But where his 
predecessors see the cure for civilization in an 
abandonment of it, Mr. Alexander sees the cure 
in a growing control of the human organism at 
work in it. 

In many ways Mr. Alexander’s theory and 
practice bear a striking resemblance to Freud’s. 
It may be said, in fact, that Mr. Alexander treats 
the body as Freud does the mind. “The work of 
the two men seems to me to be supplementary, 
and I am not sure that Alexander's is not more 
fundamental. 

The observations on which he bases his work 
are, briefly, these: The human body is an organ- 
ism having an inconceivably ancient inheritance 
of adaptations to conditions of life to be found 
only in nature. The instinctive responses of the 
body—its postures, attitudes, adjustments; how 
it walks, sits, runs, attends, moves its trunk and 
arms, and so on—are responses codrdinate with 
conditions to be found only in a very primitive 
world, in which unreflective bodily activity is 
at maximum and thought at minimum. The 
growth of the body did not keep pace with the 








complications of the nervous system. The com- 
plication of the nervous system meant the coming 
thought and the emergence of a new and human 
world, the world of civilization. But the physical 
organs with which we utter and obey thought are 
the old animal organs of the expression of instinct 
and impulse and appetite. ‘These organs do not 
fit well into a world of books, desks, skyscrapers, 
machines, and drinks. The physical organs with 
which we utter and obey thought are mostly not 
arranged to respond to the evocations of postur- 
ings, manners, and movements which are the 
signs of social consciousness and response. The 
soldier’s, machinist’s, farmer’s, desk-worker’s, and 
gentlewoman’s postures and movements are dis- 
tortions and cripplings ‘of their bodies. ‘There 
is hardly a man or woman in the civilized world 
whose efficiency is not lower, whose energy is not 
wasted, whose physical system is not in strife— 
“the scene of a civil war, and the heart, lungs, 
and other semiautomatic organs are in a state of 
perpetual readjustment to opposing conditions,” 
those of nature and those of civilization. 

The effect is a growing depletion of the nerv- 
ous life of civilized mankind—breakdowns, hys- 
terias, cripplings, and accompanying quackeries 
like physical culture, osteopathy, and mental heal- 
ings, aimed to relieve these conditions but failing 
in the long run. The cause of their failure is 
that they affect symptoms, not causes. And the 
causes lere are conflicts within the organism 
itself, conflicts generated by opposing directions 
of action in the conditions of life itself. One 
way out would be to abandon civilization as 
Tolstoy and Carpenter suggest. But that is 
neither feasible nor courageous nor desirable. 
In the mind which has created civilization man 
has: an infallible instrument for the correction of 
its evils. The way out is the reintegration of 
bodily action, by means of conscious control. 

To attain this control however requires a long 
process of reéducation. A clinical experience of 
more than twenty years has convinced Mr. Alex- 
ander that most people are the victims of what 
he brilliantly calls a “debauched kinzsthesia.” 
They have a sense of physical ease or adjustment 
which is habitual and fixed. That sense sets the 
standard of posture for them. Yet from the 
point of view of correctness, the feeling of com- 
fort and ease may accompany the most deleterious 
posture. Thus there is, in terms of the mechanical 
arrangement of the body, one position, and one 
only, which is the position of “mechanical ad- 
vantage,” though because of vicious training and 
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long standing habit, that position may at first 
make the subject feel as if he were set out of 
shape. The readjustment of the organs in terms 
of the position of “mechanical advantage,” and 
the attainment of a new kinzsthesia are thus basic 
to a handling of the body at maximum advantage 
in all the activities of life. Conscious guidance 
and control will do this; and as Professor Dewey 
says, Mr. Alexander “possesses and offers a defi- 
nite method for its realization.” 


H. M. Kaien. 








The Middle Way in Mysticism 


Edited by Louise 





A MANUAL oF Mystic Versz. 
Collier Willcox. Dutton; $1.25. 
Dreams AND Imaces: An Anthology of Catholic 
Poets. Edited by Joyce Kilmer. Boni and 
Liveright; $1.5v. 

Porsms or Conrormity. By Charles Williams. 
Oxford University Press; $1.40. 

To-Morrow, and Other Poems. By Innes Stitt 
and Leo Ward. Longmans, Green; $1. 


That person would be not only polite but wise 
who said nothing inflammable concerning the 
religious poetry of others. He should not forget 
that religious poetry is probably of all poetry most 
seriously an affair of the heart; he ought to speak 
discreetly therefore, and deal with reserve. 

Discriminations however should not be dis- 
pensed with; for if religious poetry is to be 
estimated at all, it obviously can be estimated 
less as religion than as poetry. Once the reader 
commences discrimination, he will come to the 
conclusion that the fear of the Lord is not neces- 
sarily the beginning of poetry. In particular he 
will see, even if he but skims these four volumes, 
that the most important poetically—the “Manual 
of Mystic Verse”—is one of the less strictly re- 
ligious. In this volume, even the adverse minded 
must concede, is contained much of what is 
excellent in poetry, certainly most of the best in 
mystic poetry ; it cannot be denied that the exclud- 
ing of the mediocre and the worst, of which 
there is a good deal to do, has been thorough and 
sure. One sounds the bass strings of his imagina- 
tion in being a mystic; and when one goes so 
low, the distinction between music and noise is 
frequently not discoverable. Yet from noise this 
anthology is free: there is practically no one in 
this various company of the mystic and the mysti- 
cally inclined whose tone loses clarity as it gains 
emotion. Of the impression made by the collec- 
tion as a whole hardly less can be said; it is an 
impression much removed from the indistinctness, 


the empty symbolism that mars so much mystic 
thought and-verse. You are really not sensible 
of the dangers of mysticism when you read 
poetry characterized by so much restraint, by so 
much dignity and humanity. The poems are 
freely secular, wide ranging, and rich in the 
depth of experience they draw upon; and as a 
consequence the tones with which they speak of 
Divinity are authoritative and final rather than 
fanatic. These poets, you feel, praise God from 
well filled minds, and there is the implication in 
their language that they know what discipline 
of the heart is. For with all their positive 
intuitions, their “associations with eternity,” they 
do not fail to see, and to use in their praise, the 
many things that the excessively mystic would 
neglect or deny, the things that lend themselves 
especially to poetry—not only the inheritance of 
sense but also all which humanity has won for 
itself by patience and degrees, and without which 
it is only accidental that the inheritance of sense 
can become poetry. In fact one is ready to 
believe that the debt which such successful 
mysticism owes to cultivation is not slight; for 
certainly the debt is not a small one which poetry 
itself owes to cultivation. We are apt to grow 
negligent in our recognition of such debts when 
we contrast the urbane, difficult, and slow prog- 
ress of cultivation with the swift and vivid 
passions that kindle poetry and religion; and the 
mystic, in proportion to his degree of mysticism, 
is likely to grow contemptuous. Yet even the 
mystic, unless he is bent on final dissolution, must 
pause to admit that if cultivation has made us 
artificial it has also made us articulate. So there 
is countenance perhaps, in view of the original 
and liberal soundness of these particular mystics, 
for the question: Does not he love God best who 
can remember otherwise than derogatorily the 
force of “what man has made of man”? 

Of the next volume, “Dreams and Images,” 
one regrets that so much cannot be said. Like the 
“Manual” it skirts easily the dangers of mysti- 
cism ; it does so however by being more restricted, 
more official, and more partisan. It voices a 
less rich and varied spiritual experience, and it 
lacks the equanimity and resonance that make the 
poems of the “Manual” the excellent praise and 
spiritual fortification that they are. There is, of 
course, no defect of fervor; yet one feels acutely 
a thinness of expressive resources, and if not a 
disavowal, a neglect both of the rich poetic tex- 
tiles that the senses supply and of the valuable 
patterns that cultivation furnishes. The urgent 
necessity that poetry is perpetually under of being 
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at once unique and inevitable, novel and familiar, 
discloses in this volume a good deal that seems 
to have been in circulation before, and leads to 
the suspicion that the stores here drawn upon are 
not copious. These poems are too slightly charged 
with the perception which chiefly, perhaps alone, 
clarifies.passion and gives it authority. The 
writers seem to have been in too much haste to 
praise: they should have gone about; they should 
have looked at the world less narrowly; they 
should have known that after all the way afield 
more abounds in the praise of heaven which they 
are seeking than does the hard high road of 
dogma. Conceding that such a road if it is hard 
is also fine and smooth, and that those who travel 
it are safe from the amorphous subjectivity 
which overtakes the too indulgent mystic, one 
still feels that if one’s companions must be not 
only orthodox but poetic, their view should have 
perspective enough to include the art as well as 
the object of art. The Lord is better praised and 
man more lastingly fortified in the “Manual” 
than in “Dreams and Images,” because those who 
wrote the former made haste more thoughtfully 
in their fashion of praise, and with wider con- 
sideration, than those who wrote the latter. 

Yet the author of “Poems of Conformity” 
has taken thought too, one finds, after having 
searched somewhat uncertainly through their 
adorned and intricate convolutions. Reviewing 
his impressiors of this volume one is surprised 
to find at the end a postscript of dissatisfaction 
that he can scarcely explain. It is not because 
of thinness; that shortcoming cannot be charged 
to Mr. Williams’s rather complicated maturity ; 
his verse is even somewhat euphuistic in its ex- 
hibition of craft and poetic abundance. His 
orthodoxy, too, is richer in experience and has 
more weight certainly than that of most of the 
poets in “Dreams and Images.” Pursuing the 
matter one comes presently to the conclusion that 
it is the poet’s sophistication that he dislikes; 
and almost at once arises the suspicion that this 
sophistication shelters as comprehensive a mystic 
as one has yet seen. Mr. Williams possesses an 
abundance of verse ideas of a valuable sort; the 
flights of his imagination are somewhat short, but 
they are multifarious and very skilfully guided; 
he seems markedly absorbed in the science of 
distinction, for he sins by virtuosity sometimes; 
yet in spite of all this he stands rather betrayed 
by the blank mysticism of a poem like “Rich- 
mond Park.” Such a betrayal has, indeed, all 
the appearance of an accident, for the author has 
ordinarily a firmly orthodox religious voice and 


so abundant and involved, yet so well modulated, 
an utterance that one is inclined to credit him 
with being better practiced in the art of felicity 
than in felicity itself. So the reader is forced 
to return upon himself and ask what has become 
of his distinction between the “Manual” and 
“Dreams and Images,” of his impression as to the 
greater excellence and more liberal maturity of 
the former. But he will find that the distinction 
still holds, for it is not hard to see that the 
“Poems of Conformity” are mature in a more 
narrowly specialized way than those in the 
“Manual.” 

One becomes the more convinced in this im- 
pression when he turns to the more ingenuous 
emotion and less skilfully guided impression- 
ability of Mr. Innes Stitt and Mr. Leo Ward. 
The same distinction which is to be seen in its 
outcome by a comparison of the “Poems of Con- 
formity” with those in the “Manual” can be 
seen here in its inception. The disparity is even 
emphasized by the arrangement of the poems in 
the volume, for those dealing with the same or 
relative aspects of religious emotion are so paired 
that comparison is inevitable. And Mr. Ward 
is at a disadvantage in being place’ so close to 
Mr. Stitt, who, perhaps no richer in potentiality, 
's yet more arresting by his greater clarity and 
immediacy. ‘The spiritual unity of the two is 
doubtless—as their editor says—complete, but 
poetically they are in very different ways. The 
reader must seek the frequently remote mean- 
ing of Leo Ward through intricacies and sub- 
versions which do not always justify the labor 


_ they entail—as those of Mr. Williams usually do. 


One sometimes fails of ready comprehension and 
wonders if a meaning is really there. The result 
is unfortunate for Mr. Ward, for one turns to 
such poems as “To-Morrow,” by Innes Stitt, 
rather predisposed to accept their easy intelligibil- 
ity as a mark of superiority. And one finds them 
not only easily intelligible; they are at once 
familiar and distinguished ; they are characterized 
by sincere inspiration, by lucid perception, and 
by a very delicate spirit of choice. Really such 
achievements should be held not only as the 
better art but also as the better religious praise, 
the better spiritual fortification. In such achieve- 
ments is not forgotten the value, so greatly prized 
by Emerson, of “things used as language,” a 
value the toe partisanly religious neglect, to 
their own detriment; yet neither is the purpose 
of such praise forgotten in the business of com- 


posing it. C. K. Trugstoop. 
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Oscar Wipe, His Lire anp Conressions. By 
Frank Harris. With a chapter by Bernard 
Shaw. Two vols. Published by the author; $5. 


Oscar Wilde was himself too good a story- 
teller not to have relished this tactfully reasoned 
account of his own life. In what I take to have 
been Wilde’s most mature phase and accordingly 
that in which his personality found most complete 
expression, in those last years in Paris, we know 
he always began the day by the absorption of 
apéritifs. Like the conscientious artist that he 
is, Frank Harris has modeled his book upon his 
hero even in this detail: he begins with a twenty- 
two page report of the trial of Oscar Wilde’s 
father, a distinguished Dublin oculist, for the 
seduction of one of the younger and more charm- 
ing of his patients. We already know the book 
is to be what Oscar would have called “scarlet.” 

It is appropriate that so diverting a narrative 
should now be issued in a less unpopularly ex- 
pensive edition than the form in which the book 
was first published two years ago. Incidentally 
this life of Wilde is the most satisfying we pos- 
sess, not merely containing much personal data, 
but also vivified and* made articulate by the 
dramatic genius of the author. The style is clear 
and easy, not seldom illumined by such good 
things as this reflection on Oscar’s talk: “It was 
all like champagne; meant to be drunk quickly; 
if you let i¢ stand, you soon realized that some 
still wines had rarer virtues.” 

This hagiology should at length burke those 
heretics who would deny the importance of our 
most wsthetic martyr. For he that can keep the 
centre stage in a book by Frank Harris has cer- 
tainly vindicated his right to wear those spurs 
which in his case were so early won across the 
teacups of Oxford. To few men after their 
death is it given to carry off so signal a triumph 
as this of holding through two volumes our undi- 
vided attention, even with Harris all.the time in 
full view and of course not allowing us for a 
moment to forget that he has taken out all the 
big dogs of his day on leash for airing. Neither 
are the famous dogs of other days allowed to 
sulk behind the wings. The book includes several 
score and among them such diverse thorough- 
breds as Luther and Baudelaire, Bentham and 
Michelangelo, Socrates and Bernhardt, not to 
mention the old headliners, Alexander and Cae- 
sar. But our producer appears to see in Goethe 
his best drawing-card. Indeed we find him on 
the first page of the little circular sent around 
to advertise the show. During the performance 






proper we are treated to the great Boche at least 
once in every number solemnly stalking across the 
scene for all the world like the negro giant in 
“Chu Chin Chow.” Were there not already a 
rather cumbersome bunch of appendices dangling 
from the end of volume two, I should recommend 
to Mr. Harris that in his next edition he include 
a “Who’s Who” of the performers. Harris’s 
Wilde, as at once more condensed and more 
readable, might well supersede in the education 
of America President Eliot’s somewhat diffuse 
“Harvard Classics.” 

But I have no right to treat as a vaudeville 
what the word “Confessions” in the title might 
well have admonished me was to be a tragedy. 
Also in that same little annunciatory tract we 
read: “Yet his ruin and death were an exempli- 
fication of the moral law; he was punished 
wherein he had sinned.” Yes, a tragedy it is, 
with the protagonist likened to Milton’s Satan 
and “the wild horses of Fate had run away with 
the light chariot of his fortune.” Whether or 
not Shaw be correct in his diagnosis of Wilde 
as a prey to an obscure disease called giantism, 
we are certain that Fate at any rate has here 
contracted a like complaint. The book is almost 
as bad as a play by Sophocles. Were it not for 
such romantic touches as the thrice repeated 
phrase “strange sins” and for the stimulating 
atmosphere of “The Police Gazette,” I fear some 
of us moderns could not have survived this biog- 
raphy of the purest modern of us all. Seriously, 
it is provoking to have that deft master of the 
quirk and cigarette silhouetted against a not less 
disturbedly fumy heaven than that behind the 
Dresden Rubens of Christ on the Cross. 

Together with these impertinent paraphernalia 
of tragedy we find a not less impertinent, if less 
Greek, moral bias. Not only does Harris exhaust 
us as well as Wilde with interminable arguments 
against his friend’s péché favori, but also he must 
needs whitewash Oscar of blasphemy. He for- 
gets that he is not writing a character reference, 
that all the good words in the world cannot 
make Oscar a curate now. We have startling 
evidence of how potent the Puritan tradition yet 
is when a writer of Harris’s ability can state as 
a truism that “all high humanity is the reward 
of constant striving against natural desires.” All 
through the book we are aware of two presences 
at either shoulder of our author, Melpomene the 
trumpet-mouthed and the more nasal Virtue. In 
the end the more expansively fateful lady gets 
in the last word: 


Since Luther we have been living in a centrifugal 
movement, in a wild individualism where all ties 
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of love and affection have been loosened, and now 
that the centripetal movement has come into power 
we shall find that in another fifty years or so friend- 
ship and love will win again to honor and affinities 
of all sorts will proclaim themselves without shame 
and without fear. In this sense Oscar might have 
regarded himself as a forerunner and not as a sur- 
vival or “sport.” 


Really one cannot let this sort of guff pass. 
What has social solidarity to do with an abnor- 
mal manifestation of sex? And if in fifty years 
Wilde is to be honored, why not now? 

Though he used it only to heat the curling- 
iron for his complicated coiffure of paradox, yet 
Oscar Wilde undoubtedly had in him a spurt of 
the divine fire. Try to read a man like Chester- 
ton and you will not go far before your nerves 
begin to blench from those metallic paradoxes 
which come with all the precision of an automatic 
alarum. In Wilde, on the other hand, they are 
never the mere jolts we find them in the qrdi- 
nary writer. Each has a peculiar grace and flavor 
of its own and one is no more the double to 
another than are two persons merely because both 
happen to be dressed in other than the expected 
costume. Such a book as “The Decay of Lying” 
has only one fault: the argument is so patently 
just that the style almost wearies us—charming 
though it be—and we desire nuts less easy to 
crack. 

Of course to the Philistines these ideas were, 
are, and ever will be very real paradoxes indeed. 
Here lies the secret not only of Wilde’s literary 
method, but also of his life: both his words and 
his poses were forever addressed to the Philis- 
tines, and that he should have found them worth 
mystifying is the real tragedy. Nowhere else 
than in England could a man of Wilde’s intelli- 
gence have been bunkoed into taking the proper- 
tied classes at their own valuation. There, how- 
ever, so inexpugnably are they entrenched that 
better men than he have accepted conditions and 
become, like him, despite their genius, mere snobs. 
Such power has the shell-fire of public opinion 
when kept up from the home through school 
and university. From Lord Byron to Lord Al- 
fred Douglas we can watch file by the terrible 
troop of the damned. Had Dante been an Eng- 
lishman he would have constructed in hell a tenth 
circle and there we should have seen no more 
piteous figure than Oscar Wilde. Yet mediocrity 
remains the prime condition of popularity, and 
we are pleased to find that our fop of genius 
never was quite the button on the cap of London 
society that he liked to imagine. 

But if we feel his writing to be self-conscious, 
let us remember that in this world sanity cannot 


be otherwise; and of such affectations as there 
are we can truly say that they take our heart as 
no sincerity ever could do. His teaching, too, 
was essentially good, for in all his writings we 
find that most needed and most difficult of les- 
sons: to perceive the value of the passing moment 
is the aim of all sound culture. 

Frank Harris was a staunch friend and will 
always be sure of the respect and honor due to 
one who had the generosity to stand by a wronged 
man when all England forgot the meaning of 
the words fair play. But if it was the part of a 
friend to arrange for flight and to counsel it with 
so multiform an ingenuity, yet it was the part 
of a Roman, however imperial he thought him- 
self, to stand trial. Harris was of course also 
right in urging his friend to conciliate “Philis- 
tine jurymen.” But knowing Wilde and know- 
ing Anglo-Saxon jurymen, does anyone believe 
that to have been possible? Wilde’s behavior 
at the trial would have been a gesture for which 
we could now have little but admiration, if only 
in the sequence he had carried it off. Knowing 
what followed, we fear lest of the many explana- 
tions he afterwards gave for his passivity, the 
true one was that had he not brought suit against 
Queensberry and had he later fled to France, 
“everyone would be laughing at me”—to a snob 
the one unthinkable disaster. 

Even so, a more virile character would have 
put up a fight. Reading Wilde’s life we can 
well believe his assertions of distaste at the ani- 
malism of Trinity and Oxford and his friends’ 
witness that he always shrank from any gross or 
crude expression. The same idiosyncrasy of tem- 
perament comes out in his inability to compre- 
hend Aubrey Beardsley, even when illustrating 
his own “Salome.” He was not sufficiently down- 
right to-savor the falcon-like intensity of him who 
so sheerly pounces to the sanguine heart of his 
subject. It would have been better to have kept 
complete silence than to have spoken of that 
divine guttersnipe as an “orchid-like personality.” 

“The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” says Frank 
Harris, “is beyond all comparison the greatest 
ballad in English: one of the noblest poems in 
the language.” Lord Alfred Douglas in that 
most terrible of all books, “Oscar Wilde and 
Myself,” demonstrates to his own satisfaction the 
worthlessness of all his friend’s work. I am not 
fond of the word demonstrate applied to ques- 
tions of taste, but surely if there ever can be a 
demonstration in such matters, we have it in 
Harris’s juxtaposition of some verses from “The 
Shropshire Lad” and parts of “The Ballad.” 
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In such company, to my ear at least, “The Bal- 
lad” rings second-rate: the best one can say of 
it is that it is less insipid than the rest of Wilde’s 
verse. 

Harris speaks of the “De Profundis” as “the 
best pages of prose he ever wrote.” Here again 
some of us would differ; we think that Oscar 
Wilde wrote better things than this pompous 
rigmarole in which he calls his grief at his moth- 
er’s death “the incommunicable pageant of my 
purple woe.” Despite the at least mauve quality 
of Lady Wilde, such an expression seems a bit 
thick. I wish Frank Harris had not liked the 
“De Profundis” so well: the influence has not 
been good. This extraordinary letter is an ex- 
ample of man’s attempt to persuade himself that 
all is for the best and in particular that his indi- 
vidual fortune, whatever it be, is good. When 
Oscar was proud, he did not have to reflect much 
to reach the decision that pride is a virtue. Now 
that worldly disaster had overthrown his pride, 
there became for him no virtue like humility. 
In the light of his pose at the trial, this is all 
rather funny, but pitiful too; and regarding the 
“De Profundis” as a piece in the structure of 
Wilde’s whole life, it assumes truly frightful 
proportions. Written to expose the perfidy of 
Douglas, it exposes in even more embarrassing 
fashion the writer himself. For the world then 
saw that he who had roared so prettily, now that 
the lion-tonic of adulation was taken from him, 
could only bleat those damning dicta which all 
humanity inevitably applaud. 

Harris, like everybody else, is interested in the 
question of Wilde’s unproductiveness those last 
years in Paris. Again and again he urged his 
friend to write, but always in vain. Why would 
he do nothing? Was it perhaps that literary 
composition had never been so easy for him as he 
had once pretended? Did Wilde analyze justly 
when he said he could write only of joy, and his 
prison life had made that henceforth impossible? 
How then could he talk, as he surely did, with 
the old verve and abandon? Was not the real 
reason that Oscar Wilde had a: last come to 
know himself and consequently his limitations? 
Did he not see that of his writings his plays were 
the best? And was not their worth almost 
wholly in the brilliant dialogue? A true artist, 
he devoted himself to what was best in him, his 
conversation. What right had those who were 
privileged to hear him to grudge him his support ? 
Is there any earthly reason why we should net 
pay for conversation as well as for books? It is 












fitting that the manner of payment for this most 
haphazard of the afts should also be unregulated. 
As Wilde himself said, “at any rate we who talk 
should not be condemned by those to whom we 
dedicate our talents. It is for posterity to blame 
us.” In favor of good conversation there is, be- 
sides, the excellent argument that, after all, those 
who in any period can really enjoy the best of a 
language are so few they can easily be reached in 
the more intimate manner. Wilde appears to 
have possessed when animated a rare personal 
phosphorescence, such as we expect to find only 
in women and there not often. This combined 
with the genius of the man must have been irre- 
sistible. Mr. Harris is temerarious so lightly to 
condemn the method of Socrates and of Dr. 
Johnson. 

But in the end we tire of all these facts and 
theories, so cumbrously do they hang about the 
gracious figure of Oscar Wilde. Let us remem- 
ber him an undergraduate, seated in Magdalen 
Lodge, attended by the Alice-in-Wonderland por- 
ter, lazing away an Oxford afternoon. The 
bright-eyed commoners hurry through on willing 
feet to river and to playing-field. But the clever 
and the comely stay despite themselves. They 
collect about the heavy speaker of light words, 
a somewhat young and oily god of a new Sargasso 
Sea. Meanwhile the captain of the Eight is 
cursing that there should be no other less peril- 
ous exit from Oxford’s first rowing college. 

Those whom the world loves die hard and so 
we have more than one precious conflicting legend 
that Oscar Wilde yet lives. Because of his sacer- 
dotal physique I think he would prefer ~1s to 
think of him as a monk in that Carmelite Monas- 
tery in Spain. Dear lover of the irresponsible, 
erstwhile so elaborately an idler, cherisher of the 
ardent nothingness of everyday, now he habits 
where only the vines are irresponsible and life 
is a carven jade. Perhaps he is seated even now 
on a warm stone bench and looking out across 
the Atlantic. Perhaps he sees the doughty figure 
of Frank Harris astride his mustang plunging 
along over the blue backs of the waves, one hand 
easily controlling his remarkable mount while 
with the other he holds out before him, still wet 
from the printer, the sheets of this book; for he 
is eager and liberal of his own as only a cowboy 
can be. The venerable Carme basking in the 
sunlight perceptibly smiles: he is aware that this 
world also has its compensations. 


ScorigELD THAYER. 
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A Varied Harvest 





Pespues ON THE SHORE. By “Alpha of the Plough.” 
Dutton; $2. 

Days Out, and Other Papers. By Elisabeth 
Woodbridge. Houghton Mifflin; $1.25. 
SHaNpDyGAFF. By Christopher Morley. Double- 
day, Page; $1.40. 


Essays—three sheaves of them, garnered by 
three different hands. One is an English hand; 
one is a New England hand, gloved after the 
manner of the “Atlantic Monthly” ; and the third 
is—well, in the absence of positive knowledge 
one would best be content to call Mr. Chris- 
topher Morley’s hand Anglo-Saxon, without too 
pronounced a lunge toward the specific. Mr. 
Morley calls himself an American, and is resident 
in our East; but—his name, his years at Cam- 
bridge University, even the verb “shews” on the 
jacket advertisement (the author’s own compo- 
sition). Though the reading public is des- 
tined to become increasingly aware of him, and 
that very shortly, Mr. Morley is still on the 
right side of thirty, and his biography therefore 
is not to be gathered from any of the usual works 
of reference. One might telephone some publish- 
ing office or other literary centre for his origins 
and his life thus far; but somehow one rather 
enjoys one’s own surmises. I shall continue to 
figure Christopher Morley as an English univer- 
sity man who has transferred himself to the 
United States early enough to undergo, will- 
ingly and quickly, the process of Americani- 
zation. Anyhow, he writes as cheerily and 
intimately of New York and Long Island as of 
London and Suffolk. 

There is no room for such uncertainty about 
“Alpha of the Plough.” He is unqualifiedly 
British through and through, and is a seasoned, 
practiced hand. His book is made up of papers 
reprinted from the London “Star.” He tosses 
these trifles off as deftly as the man in the front 
window of the restaurant tosses griddlecakes— 
and almost as mechanically. Nor does he fail 
to contribute the obligatory piece to show how 
the trick is turned. “On Writing an Article” 
pleasantly gives the method away, telling how 
one may get to the end without reaching his 
subject at all. But the book is a reissue, and 
the text calls for less comment than the pictures. 
These, numerous and exceedingly apropos, are by 
Charles E. Brock. One longs to write a book 
of essays, if only on the chance of getting Mr. 
Brock to illustrate them. How he could ever be 
adequately paid for putting in so much invention, 








understanding, taste, and variety—but that is 
between him and his publishers. - 

Miss Woodbridge’s book is another matter. 
She relies wholly on her own good pen and 
unillustrated text. She too is deft, and she is 
zestfully original, in her trig New England way ; 
but “Alpha” has a richer reservoir to draw on 
and is steadied by long-established conventions. 
If you find “Alpha” a little stale and cut-and- 
dried, you will find Elisabeth Woodbridge fresh 
and unhackneyed. The Anglo-Saxon world has 
room for both. 

It assurediy has room also for Mr. Morley— 
and a waiting niche, which he will doubtless 
adorn, if he does not allow certain second-rate 
phases of this new world to get the upper hand 
of him. He exhibits both sides of the shield, is 
on both sides of the water—a straddle which 
he accomplishes with ease and spirit. His spirits, 
indeed, seem uniformly high, and one credits him 
with a good hearty young mental digestion. He 
is sprightly, alert, and various. He is skittish 
and informal too—in the fashion, ofttimes, of 
the young Englishman who is away from home 
and home regulations. He can strike a high 
note, as in his observations on President Wilson 
or on the German Emperor; and he can fall, 
with facility, to the lower strata of ordinary 
American “humor,” as in “Time to Light the 
Furnace,” or in “Febrifuge,” where he handles 
unceremoniously, as elsewhere, certain of his 
brethren of the pen. He can dexterously blend 
English memories and American “actualities” in 
such a paper as “The Art of Walking”; and he 
can go off on absolutely unique inventions, full 
of “thick-coming fancies,” as in his guidebook 
pages descriptive of the town of “Strychnine.” 
If there is anywhere pattern and sanction for 
such a jeu d’esprit, I don’t know where it is. 

Morley is interesting to read and interesting to 
write about; but I must go back to the others. 
He, as I have implied, can readily dip to the 
level of the shirt-sleeve feuilleton, and he is 
prompt to acknowledge that his personal asso- 
ciates are literary celebrities, and as such may 
be put to any informal use; but Miss Wood- 
bridge, even at her lightest and most elastic, 
does not quite forget that she has appeared in 
the Contributors’ Club of “The Atlantic.” 


Thought, usually ; fun, often; but with decorum, 
whether in “Manners and the Puritan” or in 
“Clubs among the Cubs.” And “Alpha” is gen- 
teel without end. Mr. Morley’s literary man- 
There was of course a time, 


ners are variable. 
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forty or fifty years ago, when the American 
reader—under the spell of Holmes, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and the rest—assumed that litera- 
ture was primarily a vehicle for the self-expres- 
sion of the gentleman. We know better now, 
when the rough-and-ready is having its day as 
never before. But the essay still has a few old- 
time shreds of gentility clinging to it. Perhaps 
it will be the last of the literary forms to be 
completely informalized and rowdified. Shirt 
sleeves, if swollen by the afflatus, might better 
pass the essay by and seek other accessible media. 
In the case of Mr. Morley one inclines to appeal 
from a Christopher intoxicated by the novelties 
and freedom of a new world to a Christopher 
sobered by a consciousness of the fine things he 


can achieve if he will only settle down to the 


work. Henry B. Futter. 





Purpose and Flippancy 


His Ssconp Wire. By Ernest Poole. 
millan ; $1.50. 

Tue BoarpMAN FAMILY. 
Macmillan; $1.50. 


Ernest Poole’s latest novel is of a pleasing 
brevity and of a sustained interest—no small vir- 
tues among so many works of fiction in which 
bright and disconnected incident seems to be the 
one imagined artistic value. You scarcely expect 
him to have abandoned his well worn American 
theme of redemption, but you are pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that his sociological emphasis has 
been much mitigated. In his other books his 
social conscience led him always into “problems,” 
but his artistic sense seemed incapable of holding 
him back from pursuing them to an almost crank- 
like exaggeration. The great engineering project 
in “The Harbor,” the wonderful school in “His 
Family” swelled to an apocalyptic réle that be- 
came slightly absurd even to the sense of the 
most inflamed “social worker” or youthful ideal- 
ist. And in the latter book the process of living 
on in our children’s lives received a damnable 
reiteration that fairly numbed our eugenic good 
will. Mr. Poole did not purport to be writing 
large-mouthed allegories of modern engineering 
and education. After all, he was telling a living 
story of the kind of people that we all know. 
But what chance had they in a sociological set- 
ting so heavily out of drawing? How could 
anybody help being a prig, living in such a glare 
of institutional responsibility, or acting always so 
that the sociological scriptures might be fulfilled? 


Mac- 
By Mary S. Watts. 


In the present novel that falseness of empha- 
sis has been much relieved, the sociol im- 
mensely deflated. We are given a oar find 
of personal redemption, the restoring of a young 
architect to his earlier ideals, back from the mad 
materialistic pursuit of money. There lingers 
an odor of the crank in that idea of an apartment 
house built up in receding tiers. But it is a 
long way ahead from the crazy dream of Bruce’s 
in “His Family,” the city of a thousand stories, 
with elevators and subways shooting about within 
it. When in the present book the devil takes 
Joe up into the high mountain, it is to show him, 
I admit, alternate red, white, and blue apartment 
houses on Riverside Drive, named after the presi- 
dents. But “His Second Wife” shows, on the 
whole, the slow maturing of Mr. Poole’s imag- 
ination. To Mr. Poole these ideas do not yet 
seem funny; he is too much concerned with them 
as symbols of the struggle between mammon and 
the ideal. He does not feel a strain on our cretv- 
lity that idealism should be so easily taken in by 
the grotesque, or express itself as determinedly in 
the grotesque. The idealism that Mr. Poole’s 
heroes usually embody is of a very inchoate and 
disturbingly inarticulate nature. But in this 
book we are on safer ground. The motif of 


Ethel, the second wife, who brings about Joe’s 
redemption in a union with his unmammonized 


old associates, is the familiar culture-thirst. She 
is seeking the purposeful people who talk about 
Art and Music, and holding herself doggedly to 
the cultural line marked out by her fiercely 
feministic little professor in college. The solu- 
tion which restores her husband brings her to the 
cultural fountain of Greenwich Village in the 
happiest kind of an ending for a serious story of 
redemption. And in the absence of the brooding 
institutional problem even Ethel seems so much 
less priggish than the characters in Mr. Poole’s 
other books that we are almost willing to excuse 
him his worn and faded theme. 

His people, it is true, still sound like persons 
whom we have never met ourselves, but whom 
we hear a friend talk about so much that we 
come finally to feel almost acquainted with them. 
The feeling of intimacy would be better con- 
veyed perhaps if Mr. Poole were more detached 
from them. There is always too much evidence 
that he is sharing their immaturities and making 
out a case for his motifs. His tone is always 
more or less tight and protective, as if the ad- 
mission of any cynicism or even speculation about 
his ideals would undermine them. Life to him 
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seems too dangerous to be allowed to run around 
loose in a novel. It will not do to give the nat- 
ural man entrance unless the plot is prepared 
to knock him on the head the minute he en- 
ters. At one point in “His Second Wife” the 
word “sensual” is thus properly rebuked. I 
can hardly think that Mr. Poole wants to write 
didactic novels. Yet no one is using fiction today 
_more devotedly as a vehicle of old-fashioned 
moral purpose. And the strangest thing about 
Mr. Poole is that it is all apparently done in 
the name of modern ideas. Yet after all, Ethel, 
who finds herself so unexpectedly stepping into 
her dead sister’s role, with the necessity to fight 
back the latter’s ambitious influence that had 
drawn the young husband away from his dreams, 
is a soundly and conscientiously conceived char- 
acter. There is a type of well-bred American 
girl who does exhibit just this combination of 
infantile desire and sophisticated introspection, of 
Joan of Arc enthusiasm for feministic causes 
and cringing in the face of the concrete dominat- 
ing male, of extreme sexual timidity and curios- 
ity about “modern” notions. She is the girl from 
whose instincts the bloom of health has been 
rubbed by the sterile family life and education 
which have worked so hard over her. She is 
already beginning to seem a little old-fashioned, 
byt her hesitating priggishness is worth preserv- 
ing in a novel. 

In Sandra Boardman, Mrs. Watts presents us 
with very much the same kind of girl, but the 
author’s imagination is unable to do anything else 
with her than turn her into a sort of mummified 
professional dancer. There is nothing inherently 
improbable about this pleasant girl’s leaving the 
admirable home of one of the best families in an 
Ohio city to make a career for herself in New 
York. But having got her there, Mrs. Watts 
reduces this young person of good sense and taste 
to a sort of mechanical whirling dervish of mu- 
sical comedy, lets her become preposterously affi- 
anced to her unusually awful Jewish manager, 
and then extricates her only by the trick of send- 
ing them to England on the Lusitania, from 
which she rescues only Sandra. Mrs. Watts fills 
her pages with so much vulgarity that I may 
perhaps be permitted the vulgarity of saying that 
at this perfectly obvious trickery I felt exactly 
as if my pursuit of the sincere and convincing in 
American fiction had been met by an unusually 
impudent thumbing of the nose. One is the 
more indignant because Mrs. Watts has so much 
talent. She writes with an intimacy, a fluency, 


a good humor that show her a competent dis- 
ciple of Thackeray. You are really acquainted 
with her characters. She has the jolly attitude 
towards life that Mr. Poole lacks, and she is 
devoid of moralistic bias. But her glaring de- 
ficiencies of taste spoil one book after another. 
With her ease, humor, and astonishing feeling 
for the commonplaces of American existence, she 
can yet cheapen a book until she leaves you 
with a feeling of utter intellectual ribaldry. It 
is not only because she has the most hair-raising 
equipment of pseudo-current slang possessed by 
any American novelist, and slaps it on with a 
hand that knows no mercy. The air of flippancy 
which she always manages to reach comes from 
something deeper than that. I think it is that 
she lacks all sense of the value of her material, 
or at least of the proportionate values. The 
earlier chapters about the Thatcher and the 
Boardman families, the boy and girl life, are 
charming. This homely veracity is the thing 
that Mrs. Watts does best. Her easy careless 
style is suited to it. It is her metier. But the 
story of Sandra’s life in New York has not the 
least artistic relation with this early setting. It 
is another novel altogether, and only a feeble 
artistic sense could run it so placidly along after 
the broad and vivid picture of the Boardman 
family. This family was her theme, and Sandra’s 
adventures are an irrelevance which could only 
be justified by some conscientious development 
that would put them in the key of the earlier 
picture. Mrs. Watts however attempts no such 
development. The last touch of gaucherie is pro- 
vided by the recivilized Sandra’s appearance in 
an army camp, married to the honest sweetheart 
of her youth. “The Boardman Family,” about 
whom the book is supposed to be, have long since 
evaporated from their biographer’s interest. 

Is this trickery and bad taste the result of Mrs. 
Watts’s desire for an interesting plot? Does she 
pad out with Sandra because she feels that the 
light-minded reader is tired of the family? Or 
is it just American artlessness to write inverte- 
brate novels? Mrs. Watts moves inorganically 
about with her slangy youth until you long for 
the prig again. Mr. Poole’s plot is at least an 
honest one, organically knit. An honest plot is 
better than a tricky one. But perhaps American 
novels would be better if the writers were less 
concerned with plot and incident, and more with 
the task of telling their story with all the length 
and depth and breadth of its significance. 


RANDOLPH BourRNE. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 





DENMARK AND SWEDEN WITH ICELAND 
AND FINLAND. By Jon Stefansson. Put- 
nam; $1.50. 


The most recent addition to the “Story of the 
Nation Series” is a history of the Scandinavian 
lands. The author, Dr. Jon Stefansson of King’s 
College, London, is an Icelandic scholar of some 
eminence, perhaps best known for his study of 
Scandinavian place-names in England. In the 
present volume Dr. Stefansson deals particularly 
with the history of modern times: his theme is 
the long and disastrous strife between the kings 
of Sweden and Denmark for the hegemony in 
the North and the control of the Baltic, the story 
of Danish power in the sixteenth century and of 
Swedish leadership in the seventeenth. The 
account is reasonably accurate and will prove 
helpful to all who would learn the main facts 
of Scandinavian history; it is, however, thor- 
oughly conventional and possesses no outstanding 
excellences. The story of the middle ages in the 
North is told in the most meager detail; the 
author apparently does not appreciate the fact 
that the development of literary culture in the 
earlier centuries was probably of more lasting 
importance than the struggle for empire in later 
days. Two good chapters relate the separate 
histories of Iceland and Finland; but there is no 
separate treatment of Norway. This kingdom 
was, it is true, under Danish rule for four cen- 
turies; but in the middle ages Norway was, at 
times at least, the most important country in 
Scandinavia; and it has again enjoyed a century 
of honorable and independent history since 1814. 
Dr. Stefansson seems also to overestimate the 
role of the kings and scarcely appreciates the parts 
played by the great statesmen. On the whole 
his account is too much a history of the doings 
of courts and capitals; the great popular move- 
ments that after all shape the life of a nation 
are not given the prominence and detailed treat- 
ment that they deserve. 


PicrurgEs oF War WorK IN AMERICA. 

By Joseph Pennell. Lippincott; $2. 

Joseph Pennell has been at work supplying a 
substituie for the tremendous inventory of war- 
time achievement. In his new book “Pictures of 
War Work in America” he has given us thirty- 
six lithographs of the new America. Quite apart 
from their significance as images of our country 
today, they carry a new comanotation of labor. 
One feels that Mr. Pennell should have tried for 
a bigger title than “War Work”: in his preface 
there is a reference to the wonder of work, and 
perhape if the title had been changed to “The 
Wonder of Production” it would have been more 
in keeping with the remarkable lithographs it 





embraces. Work has never ceased through the 
ages. Men like Millet, Menzel, and Daumier 
have shown us the workman and his sweat; while 
Pennell deals with work as arduous and as grim, 
he features the boundlessness and immensity of it. 
Where Millet dealt with the combat of hoe and 
weed, Pennell swings us in the immensity of pro- 
duction. He gives us man’s control of forces, 
where before we had a drawn battle between the 
two. Seen.in retrospect Pennell’s early work, 
while always full of artistry and technical excel- 
lence, seems to have been inspired by a certain 
prompting of dilletantism, a certain facile grace 
which, though it made nis cathedrals beautiful, 
hardly made them as significant monuments of 
their time as our munition works are of our 
own. In romantic days the hero was made the 
first swordsman of France. Today Pennell 
makes steel transcendental. It is endowed on 
his lithographic stone with the same power and 
glory that the Greek gave to the human figure, 
that the quattrocento painter gave to God, that 
the landscapist gives to the sun. Where so many 
war artists have descended into cheap commer- 
cialism in their strain for novelty, it is interesting 
to note that Pennell keeps his new strength 
within the bounds of art and also without any 
strain on his medium. His massing of blacks in 
“The Prow” and “The Riveters” is splendid. 
The Government has shown discernment in 
deciding that Mr. Pennell should be the one 
artist to see and record the newest wonders. 


America’s MESSAGE TO THE RUSSIAN 
Psopte: Addresses by the Members of the 
Russian Mission. Marshall Jones; $1.50. 


Tue Russian RevotuTtion. By Alexander 
Petrunkevitch, Samuel N. Harper, and 
Frank A. Goldberg. THE Juco-SLav 
Movement. By Robert J. Kerner. Har- 
vard University Press; $1. 

It has taken us a year to realize how tragically 
important was the task of the special diplomatic 
mission sent to Russia to carry America’s greeting 
to our younger sister in democracy. It then 
seemed eminently proper that Elihu Root should 
be at the head of the mission; he was our fore- 
most statesman and diplomatist. After all, his 
job was to keep Russia in the war and to capture 
its wavering good will for the Allies. Today, of 
course, we have the wisdom that comes after the 
event and can see that probably no more unfor- 
tunate choice could have been made. There is a 
pathetic staleness now in Mr. Rcot’s surmise that 
the Russian revolution was something more than 
a mere conventional political phenomenon, in his 
warning to the “better classes” that, unless due 
restraint were shown, the rights of property 
might be destroyed, along with opportunities for 
commercial development and profit. Yet Mr. 
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Root is careful never to mention Socialism by 
name—at least not in Russia. He reserves his 
comment for a speech in New York on his return, 
when he makes an engaging analogy between 
those holding the doctrine of internationalism and 
our own hard-harried I. W. W. This book is 
a record of the spiritual obtuseness and lack of 
imaginative sympathy on the part of our chief 
messenger to the new Russia. And so we have 
to turn to the lesser luminaries who, if less bril- 
liant, are intellectually less stubborn. Their 
chance for understanding Russia is correspond- 
ingly greater. Mr. Harper in an essay called 
“Forces Behind the Revolution” sketches the 
changes following the overthrow of the Czar. 
These changes are noted in orderly manner; he 
gives them their due weight. Perhaps he gives 
them a bit more. He would have strengthened 
his style and point if he had given more emphasis 
to the intense longing on the part of the Russian 
people for peace—albeit a general democratic 
peace—and for an opportunity to work out their 
revolution without external complications. Mr. 
Petrunkevitch discovers that the intellectuals in 
Russia failed to understand the revolution. Mr. 
Goldberg contributes an interesting account of 
the rottenness of the Russian court prior to the 
debacle. And Mr. Kerner summarizes the strug- 
gle of the Jugo-Slavs for national unity. 


Letters oF JOHN Hotmes To JAMEs Rus- 

SELL LowELL AND OruHeERs. Edited by 

William Roscoe Thayer. With an introduc- 

tion by Alice M. Longfellow. Houghton 

Mifflin ; $2.50. 

Holmes, Lowell, Thayer, Longfellow—amply 
buttressed with great names and adorned with 
expensive illustrations, this somewhat fragile book 
is ushered into a warspent world. And on the 
whole, though John Holmes seems to have 
achieved nothing in this life save character, the 
publication of his letters is justifiable—maybe 
justified—first, because his character is charm- 
ingly individual; and secondly, because it is sig- 
nificantly typical. John—‘“‘There is but one 
John,” said Lowell, who loved him—was the 
younger brother of Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
was born in 1812 in the old gambrel-roofed par- 
sonage near Cambridge Common, graduated from 
Harvard in 1832, housed with his mother in the 
old house as long as she lived (which was very 
long), and then moved across the Common to 
Appian Way No. 5, where he remained peace- 
fully through his old age, more or less confined 
by a chronic lameness. Sometimes he could not 
walk at all; but there were more times when he 
hobbled about in comparative freedom. His 
many friends agree as to his bright-mindedness 
and keen sense of the droll, his quaintness and 


courtesy. He knew everybody in the village, at 
least by sight, even unto the cats. 

One kind of population is plenty at No. 5 A.W., viz., 
cats. They seem an Ecumenical Council. Rose, a 
great favorite with Miss, disappeared from Saturday 
night till this forenoon, when she sauntered in at the 
front gate with that irrelevant air that cats have, 
and showed little emotion at the great joy she caused. 
John Holmes’s provincialism, which exceeded 
Oliver Wendell’s, was nearly as local as a cat’s. 
Playfully, but with underlying meaning, he wrote 
to a friend: 

I shall surprise you perhaps by telling you that I too 
am going to make an excursion; and where do you 
suppose? I am going across the water. What do you 
say to that? I am going to leave my native home— 
its solitudes, sweet though sad—its associations—its 
group of familiar friends—and cross the dreary waste 
of waters to Boston. 

He was a dear old courtly droll Brahmin, whose 
like we shall not see in the twentieth century. 
He died, appropriately, in 1899. 


Tue Less Famiyiar Kipiinc ANpD Kip- 

LINGANA. By G. F. Monkshood. Dut- 

ton; $2 

This book is a sufficient refutation of the claim 
that Kipling’s reputation is extinct. No publisher 
would produce so wholly unnecessary a book 
about a forgotten man. There is probably no 
modern writer whose bibliography is so confusing 
as Rudyard Kipling’s. No list even approxi- 
mately complete of his uncollected works, and 
of the original places of publi:ation of the col- 
lected works, has ever been compiled. Mr. 
Monkshood has done nothing to better our knowl- 
edge. He devotes about thirty pages to sum- 
marizing the sketches reprinted in “Abaft the 
Funnel,” a volume which, in America at any 
rate, is not so scarce as to justify such an expendi- 
ture of effort; the remainder of the book is a 
hodgepodge of anecdotes, brief quotations from 
uncollected works, parodies, and bibliographic 
notes. Little of the material is new, and most 
is accessible in better form elsewhere. The most 
scathing parody ever written—that by Hilaire 
Belloc in “Caliban’s Guide to Letters”—is not 
given, and those which are given are not worth 
reprinting. The bibliographic notes add nothing 
to the information contained in the bibliographies 
of Yorke Powell, John Lane, Luther Livingston, 
or the pretentious and unsatisfactory “Kipling 
Dictionary” published five or six years ago. Were 
Mr. Monkshood’s pursuit of Kiplingana as inde- 
fatigable as his publishers assert, he would have 
found the series of articles which appeared in 
“Notes and Queries” early in 1914, and would 
thereby have corrected some of the errors which 
he repeats from the*writers just named. Some 
day a complete biography and bibliography of 
Rudyard Kipling will be written, but it is not 
likely that Mr. Monkshood will be the author. 
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NOTES ON NEW FICTION 





What quaint forms our new international 
idealism may take in an American mind is shown 
in an intellectual extravaganza like the anony- 
mous “Professor Latimer’s Progress” (Holt; 
$1.40. The author is apparently relying on a 
certain smart frivolity of tone to charm the 
reader towards a serious moral and to comfort any 
skepticism the war may have given him about 
religion or society. Professor Latimer is a kind 
of American Dr. Pangloss who seeks relief from 
the intellectual oppressiveness of the war in a 
walking trip through the countryside, intent on 
restoring his faith in the best of all possible 
worlds. Movie actresses, amateur sociologists, 
experimental psychologists, ‘tuberculosis experts, 
retired reporters liberate his mind; and, talking 
all the while, he returns home cured, convinced 
that the evils of society are overrated. He demol- 
ishes a young puppy who has insulted Labor by 
picturing it as oppressed; he exposes a psycholo- 
gist who wishes to destroy his soul with statis- 
tics; he has a dream fight with their father, the 
Devil; he puts the modern woman in her place. 
Each person he meets becomes a means of his 
indignantly reéstablishing for himself some par- 
ticular bright side of things. If the author were 
only a Voltaire all this might be excellent fun. 
But unfortunately he really wants us to believe 
in his God and to believe that in his process of 
setting the world straight America is really going 
to set the eternal verities back on the wall. So 
his entertaining, if somewhat spinsterly, satire 
ends in the exquisite banality of the Professor’s 
actually achieving comfort and _ consolation. 
Surely nothing is flatter than satire which ends 
in a moral. This book’s dénouement makes the 
whimsicality of the style highly offensive. The 
whole thing is put off color. 
provincial mind which has wrapped its naive 
conservative credulity in a smart sophisticated 
style. The mind of the author, which one might 
have taken as acute, betrays itself as essentially 
frivolous. With the best will in the world to be 
at home with the ideas he tosses so lightly, he 
seems to lack even that sense of their significance 
which would justify him in ridiculing them. 

“Flood Tide” by Daniel Chase (Macmillan; 
$1.50) is the kind of book one hesitates to varnish 
over with too high a gloss—out of sheer liking for 
the honest grain of the thing as it is. Mr. Chase 
surveys his hero’s progress from the small Massa- 
chusetts town of his birth to college, through 
business in Boston and New York, to leisurely 
society—and back again. A young man’s book, 
and no satire! Further marks of strength are 
the vividness of his vision and his unflinching 
style, though nowhere do you catch more than a 
profile of John Coffin, the hero. But an amiably 
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American work it is, hero or no hero. There 
are other signs of nationality, for as in its ances- 
tor “Silas Lapham” the hero’s rise comes only 
after his financial downfall. Is it the puritanic 
story of the Rich Young Man and the Kingdom 
of Heaven that makes us so self-conscious about 
money? From Whitehaven John Coffin went 
on to college—very evidently Dartmouth—and in 
the chapters on undergraduate life Mr. Chase 
really begins his story. Among the easily recog- 
nizabie types is one Langdon, editor of the col- 
lege paper, who incidentally gives an illuminating 
definition of college as “catalysis.” Coffin 
planned to return to college as an instructor, but 
was diplomatically thwarted by his father. He 
actually did start in a wholesale grocer’s in Bos- 
ton. From here, according to the monotonously 
and conventionally melodramatic way of busi- 
ness men, he rose to be head of a chain of retail 
stores in New York, in company with a Jew 
named Marks and his boyhood friend Stowell. 
Quite as clearly as in the chapters on college life, 
the author sketches the commercial scenes and 
figures of this period: 

“There was also an old ark of a typewriter, second 
cousin to a drop forge and related by sound to a 
McCormick reaper. Stowell used this as a gymna- 
sium. . . In the yards below me a switching engine 
crept about, coughing apologetically but insistently, 
in search of some car which had fallen into bad 
company.” 

But the business once established, Coffin neg- 
lected it for North Shore society and even a 
voyage of exploration to South America. This 
life, hardly more congenial than business, sent 
him back to his boyhood home—and a love affair 
tardily renewed. Again in Whitehaven he begins 
life over after the simultaneous smashup of Marks 
and the Stores. The book leaves him free to 
pursue a latent interest in painting. Good in 
many ways, “Flood Tide” is exceptional in one 
respect: it improves. Not a few of our writers, 
Booth Tarkington for one, seem rather to tire 
of their work after the second third of it. Mr. 
Chase lives up to his title. It is the early, and 
probably autobiographical, chapters which are the 
weakest of all. This will not be Mr. Chase’s 
first and only book. 

If Joseph Anthony had ended “Rekindled 
Fires” (Holt; $1.40) on page 219 he would 
have had a most charming novel. Stanislav 
Zabransky—Stanley Zabriskie for scholastic pur- 
poses—is about to lead a strike in the tobacco 
works in Creekville, New Jersey, when he is 
most amusingly and amazedly sent off to college 
under the patronage of his patriarchal Bohemian 
employer and the local Sons of Bohemia. College 
is, of course, the inevitable sequel to those school 
days, so winningly portrayed, when Stanley is the 
intellectual pride of the little immigrant com- 
munity, teaching his father to read and conduct- 
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ing the literary affairs of union and saloon. Life 
can hardly be as idyllic and entertaining as this 
among the Bohemian and German factory work- 
ers of a New Jersey village, but we take the 
picture at its own valuation so long as Stanley 
stays strictly at home and the world is only as 
large as the village. The author’s humor plays 
delightfully about the local racial and political 
feuds, the union and the school, the shrewd old 
parents, Stanley’s adventures with his American 
boy friend. All this community life makes very 
novel material, which is treated by the author 
with a warm intimacy and charm that is alto- 
gether appealing. But the college life that fol- 
lows is neither novel nor interesting. The 
pointlessness of Stanley’s adventures betrays the 
amateur’s hand, which was concealed while the 
author stayed with us in Creekville. Our imag- 
inations could have done better with Stanley’s 
progress than Mr. Anthony has. And incarcera- 
tion in a Missouri college as instructor in philos- 
ophy seems a cruelly banal ending for so charming 
a boyhood as Stanley Zabriskie’s. 

“Why the ’ell,” one can imagine Thomas 
Burke saying to himself, “wasn’t I born where 
cinnamon and aconite, betel and bhang hang on 
the air, and luxurious, leisurely revenges are 
executed with poison and slender knives?” Why 
not indeed, except that then there would have 
been little in London’s Chinatown to stimulate 
his interest. His senses would have been accus- 
tomed to the odors and sights that now permeate 
’ him with an exotic feeling of mystery and 
adventure, and every Mongol would not be so 
crammed with delightful dramatic possibilities. 
Mr. Burke’s “Limehouse Nights” was melodrama 
carried to the mth degree: melodrama of the 
senses, of the imagination, of human events, of 
phrases even. There he was, in fact, such a 
passionate young melodramatist that one forgave 
him his crudities. But these stare one rudely in 
the eye from “Twinkletoes” (McBride; $1.35). 
No matter how bad the company a story writer’s 
characters keep, they really ought not. to harbor 
“the light of love-madness” jin their eyes. Neither 
is it any longer fashionable for “torrents of bright 
curls” to “foam” about any young lady’s neck, 
nor for prize fighters to talk like a sick school- 
girl about love, however sentimental they become. 
Mr. Burke’s melodramatic bent is betraying him. 
Twinkletoes, for example, the little dancing girl 
who is his adored heroine, is made intolerably 
good and sweet just to deepen the horror of 
what happens one night when she goes on a 
little party. How can anyone help disliking a 
heroine who had “epigrammatic legs in their 
darned stockings,” who is sentimental about her 
father and makes everyone including Mr. Burke 
sentimental about herself? He and she are both 
at their best when Twinkletoes is living as well 


as talking the vernacular. But vernacular and 
local color do not make the man or the story. 
When Nemesis descends upon Twinkletoes, and 
Chinatown learns how her education was bought 
at the price of her father’s crime, when she 
weeps and gets drunk and goes to the bad, then 
Mr. Burke repents him of some of his ways. 
Then too, even at the most tear-stained spot, he 
has the hardihood to observe that “she was no 
longer a little girl, but a tortured organism.” 
Perfervid critics have run up and down fame’s 
ladder plucking the busts of O. Henry, Robert 
Louis even, and Lafcadio Hearn off their pedes- 
tals and setting Mr. Burke’s in the vacant niches. 
It won’t do. He has flashes of poetry, imagina- 
tion, passion, humor. But he has not disciplined 
himself and he writes ‘too often with the irre- 
sponsible excitement of a police court reporter or 
a builder of thrupenny thrillers. 

“The Long Trick” by “Bartimeus” (Doran; 
$1.35) resembles nothing so much as a group of 
recruiting posters, drawn from life, presenting 
scenes on the Great Fleet in the North Sea. 
“Groups of Droll Officers Chaffing in the Ward- 
room,” “Group of Midshipmen Dining in the 
Gunroom,” “A Shore Picnic,” “Galley Races, 
Sparring Matches, and Other Diversions aboard 
Ship” some might be called. The term novel, 
and the division of it into chapters successively 
numbered, is accordingly a bit misleading, for 
otherwise the author has made no :particular 
effort toward continuity. “The Long Trick,” 
“Bartimeus’s” first “novel,” is a natural successor 
to “Naval Occasions” and “The Tall Ship”—the 
one vivid in episode, the other keen in local 
color. Their virtues are the faults of “The Long 
Trick” as a novel; and there seems to be no real 
reason for insisting that this is a novel. If it is 
less than that in some ways, it is on the whole a 
great deal more. A studied plan would weaken 
the natural effect of “Bartimeus’s” unadorned 
narrative. The decks of these ships are firm 
enough to walk on; the characters have substan- 
tial hands to shake; and the same ironic tang 
flavors the conversation of these enlisted men that 
marked that of Kipling’s heroes in India. Now 
and again, with a sweep like Conrad’s, “Bartim- 
eus” will turn such a descriptive phrase as: “They 
passed each other thus. The waves that washed 
over the raft rolled the dead man’s head to and 
fro, as if he found the situation rather preposter- 
ous.” With such chapters in mind as that re- 
counting the Battle of Jutland, one has no wish 
to disparage “The Long Trick” in calling it a 
series of war posters. Real artists with clear eye 
and firm hand are also making them. 

It would be difficult, also, to apply the term 
fiction to any of the six sketches comprising Mr. 
L. P. Jacks’s “The Country Air’ (Holt; $1.). 
“Farmer Jeremy and His Ways,” the first and 
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most creditable, is what a somewhat accelerated 
Addison might do in 1917; “Farmer Perryman’s 
Tall Hat” is a distinctly rustic anecdote; there 
is a flavor of the sixteenth century in “A Grave- 
digger Scene” ; “Macbeth and Banquo” seems, in 
spite of its address, of its tramps and smells and 
South Africa, and in spite of its title, to be some- 
thing after the way of the urbane and superficial 
eighteenth century; in “Mary” Mr. Jacks appears 
to be taking unchivairous British revenge on the 
New Woman; “That Sort of Thing,” for all its 
banter, one suspects, is chiefly an editorial on the 
shocking state of British schools. ‘There are 
many paragraphs and passages that would do 
distinct credit to a book of essays; there is humor; 
there is the grace of wit; there is distinction in 
the writing; there is evidenée, even, that Mr. 
Jacks easily lays his hands on the materials of 
fiction; there is the dispatch so necessary to mod- 
ern stories. But when all is seen, it is clear that 
this volume lacks what most of us understand 
by fiction. One might say that “Mary” is a 
novel in the making—if one thereupon hastened 
to add that the editor of ““The Hibbert Journal” 
is not the man to make it. Mr. Jacks, in spite of 
the length of these sketches, evidently lacks the 
“breath” requisite for a novel; and he has the 
tone of a man too long committed to other oppor- 
tunities than those of fiction. The fifth and 
sixth pieces seem to reveal one who has rather 
more joy in the exploits of the essayist than in 
the successful mise-en-scéne which makes fiction. 

Ladies between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-eight would do well to move very pru- 
dently, these days, for they are being watched. 
Yet some of the heroines of printers’ ink are 
enjoying life more than sensible people can imag- 
ine. The rules of the game are few: an utter 
willingness, even a fanaticism, for taking a bath 
is the first. If there is not a bathtub around the 
corner at the end of an affecting scene, the whole 
business will go wrong. Then, it is evident that 
a Latin quotation in a crisis calms the nerves as 
nothing else can. Another requirement is the 
presence of a pittance, left by a dying dotard, of 
at least five, if not ten, thousand a year. And 
last, one must have, like all other paper doils, an 
assortment of silk nightwear, for early morning 
walks in meadows and other appropriate occa- 
sions. Thus provided, the heroine proceeds to 
trip things up generally. The reader will see 
at once that any one of the novels of Robert W. 
Chambers—and among them his newest one, 
“The Restless Sex (Appleton; $1.50)—complies 
with all requirements. It is a perfect Soda 
Clerk’s Paradise in its delightfui details of ele- 
gance and zsthetics. The lady, gray-eyed and 
charming, makes a marriage of pity (although 
living in Greenwich Village she really need not 
have bothered) but lives icily chaste until the 


happy suicide of her gifted, but dowerless and 
starving, husband catapults her into the arms of 
the hero, the dark horse from the first, as every- 
one knew. At this point all those who are not 
already engaged follow the example of the happy 
pair; those whose marriages are unhappy go back 
into the repentant and forgiving embraces of 
their mates (unless they have first tidily “ended 
everything”) ; and after a good bath everyone is 
ready for dinner. Anne Warwick’s story 
“The Best People” (Lane; $1.50) offers just 
as much pure joy to the Dressmaker’s Apprentice. 
When a fascinating widow of twenty-seven takes 
the boat for Japan and determines to write her 
entire set of experiences in letters and diary,’ it 
is really only fair that most of the men should 
wind up by kissing her passionately, or otherwise 
showing their allegiance, in order that the 
quaintly beautiful settings should have some 
reason for appearing. Luckily the lady learns 
one of the oldest lessons—that people are just the 
same whether you meet them in Brinsville, or 
Japan, or Timbuctoo. Sans hope, sans purse, 
sans wardrobe, she races back to find the long- 
neglected man at home. 

“The Bag of Saffron,” by Bettina von Hutten 
(Appleton; $1.50), by reason of its fine work- 
manship and careful detail presents a more plausi- 
ble as well as a more interesting case. The story 
is that of a young girl, brought by a somewhat 
renegade and certainly dying father to be cared 
for by her maiden aunts. Her gift is charm, not 
beauty; and her passion is that of acquisition. © 
Her worldly sense rarely deserts her, and when 
it does, it is brought back again in haste. So 
strongly has she resolved upon a rich husband 
that when she has at last discovered herself to 
have been moved by an irresistible inclination— 
one cannot call it love—and married to a man 
who has next to nothing, she takes advantage of 
circumstances and runs off with the magnificent 
heart-eater who can give her what she must have. 
There seems however to be a weak point. After 
the scandal has been quenched, and everyone in 
London is at the lady’s door, does it seem quite 
fair to suppose that upon hearing of the mortal 
illness of the unhappy youth who failed to satisfy 
her cravings, she should plunge into the night 
to reach his side—and suddenly discover that she 
knows at last what love is? Her former selfish- 
ness can hardly have been changed permanently, 
one would say. The result of her impulse is to 
settle everybody happily down in a warm climate, 
where the generous husband pays the bills, pre- 
sumably, and watches the two young creatures 
beginning over again. Granted he is given a 
former ladylove—one of the aunts—it is a little 
too much to imagine his acquiescence. The work- 
manship, as has been said, is delightful—no 
clogging lists of tiresome details, yet a distinct 
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picture of the Yorkshire country. The characters 
of the aunts are exceedingly well done, without 
overdrawing, and the connections of the valley 
folk, their manners and speech, satisfy the reader. 
It is of course true that American soil is too new 
to have acquired a deep-rooted affiliation to its 
dwellers, but that is not the whole reason why 
so many English novels charm us by their rich- 
ness of detail and color of atmosphere. Con- 
vincing or not as the book may seem, there is so 
much beside the lady errant in it that it compels 
attention. 

It is rather unfortunate that the publishers of 
“Days of Discovery,” by Bertram Smith (Dut- 
ton; $1.50), should have made comparison to 
that delightful classic, “The Golden Age.” Mr. 
Smith’s group of greedy vengeful little tyrants, 
unconnected—save by an occasional gold-crossed 
palm—with their remote elders, do indeed sug- 
gest mischievously distorted shadows of our 
friends in “The Golden Age.” Not that the 
book is unreal. There is adventure, and sur- 
prise ; the smell of bonfires, and the elvish experi- 
ments of curious childhood; there is whimsical 
outlook clothed in fantastic description. But 
through all the detail—‘“deliberately literary,” 
in spite of the publishers—one cannot hold these 
dogged discoverers to one’s bosom. In fact one 
cannot give them a civil glance until the first 
four chapters have been forgotten. 

A swashbuckling romance in the setting of the 
time of the French Revolution, with enough 
scheming and plotting and hairbreadth ’scapes to 
meet the most exacting requirements, is “Lord 
Tony’s Wife” by the Baroness Orezy (Doran; 
$1.35). It is another successful adventure of 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, where that invincible 
hero defrauds the guillotine of its prey, and 
revenge of its accomplishment. The story pre- 
sents a very clear picture of the bloody days of 
93, but there is an unfortunate adeptness on the 
part of the French peasants and bourgeoisie to fall 
readily into the Elizabethan idiom in moments of 
stress. 

“The Pawns Count,” by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim (Little, Brown; $1.50), is a story of inter- 
national intrigue with the complications ingeni- 
ously managed in the author’s best manner. The 
plot seems a bit pallid however at a time when 
the daily press furnishes war news as dramatic 
as any romance. A beautiful American girl in 
the réle of a secret service agent successfully 
matches her wits against pro-German plotters. 
Japan and England as well as Germany and 
America are involved in a search for the formula 
of a new explosive which is juggled about 
mysteriously among the intrigants. There are 
thrilling incidents, a casual love interest, and a 
dénouement which piques interest. 


CASUAL COMMENT 





Tue DIAL NATURALLY TAKES GREAT INTER- 
est in the dispatch from London of May 21, 
printed in our newspapers, stating that Mr. 
Robert Dell, long correspondent of the “Man- 
chester Guardian” and since recently a contribut- 
ing editor of THE D1At, had been asked to leave 
France. For a considerable period letters from 
Mr. Dell on literary and political subjects have 
been appearing regularly every month in our 
columns, and the obvious displeasure of the 
French Government towards a responsible and 
weil known foreign correspondent comes as some- 
thing of a shock. It hardly accords with our 
conceptions of the generous attitude of France 
towards complete freedom of expression (an atti- 
tude in which Mme. Fischbacher—in her letter 
printed on another page—takes a just pride). 
Yet in view of Mr. Dell’s expulsion, we are 
showing our respect for the desires of the French 
Government, as we understand them, by with- 
holding from this current issue the political por- 
tion of Mr. Dell’s Paris letter, written and 
mailed to us only a few days before the order 
for his expulsion was signed—“a purely political 
expulsion,” the dispatches state. We wish to 
make it clear that our decision does not reflect 
on Mr. Dell, who is in our judgment a 
true friend of France, desirous only of assisting 
her cause. Good relations between associated 
peoples are, we believe, best promoted by allowing 
every possible latitude to responsible foreign cor- 
respondents, and in general the more fearlessly 
they tell the truth, the better. Of course states- 
men may be sometimes annoyed at this frankness, 
but it is hardly necessary to balance the respective 
advantages of giving pleasure to statesmen as 
against the good which comes from a genuine 
understanding and rapprochement between peo- 
ples. In the final analysis, that uriderstanding 
and rapprochement can come only from both 
countries’ knowing the truth about each other, 
and it is that task of fearless mediation which 
Mr. Dell has in our opinion honestly and sin- 
cerely attempted to perform. 


IN NOT PUBLISHING THE POLITICAL PORTION 
of Mr. Dell’s letter, we do not feel that we are 
dealing unfairly with our readers. Mr. Dell’s 
attitude has been made clear in the “Manchester 
Guardian,” from which great organ of liberal 
opinion in Britain, the “Evening Post” of New 
York has reprinted the offending disclosures in 
extenso. The facts are thus known in England 
and America. Since Mr. Dell based his articles 
mainly on what has already appeared in the 
French press, it follows that he has said little, if 
anything, which is not equally well known in 
Paris. 
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THE WHOLE QUESTION OF POLICY REVOLVING 
about the now famous Prince Sixtus note will 
evoke as bitter controversies among future his- 
torians as among present-day publicists. For our 
part, we cannot but feel that Mr. Dell did a real 
service to the world in presenting all the facts 
to the open light of public opinion. Many will 
say that an honorable basis of peace was pre- 
sented and recklessly thrown away (as, for 
instance, the London “Nation” already says very 
plainly) ; others will assert that the offer was 
a mere insincere trap. But we do know that 
President Wilson himself tried to detach Austria- 
Hungary from Germany: his failure for the 
moment so to do is of course attributed by dif- 
ferent people to different causes. Some claim 
that the thing was on the face of it impossible; 
others, that the President did not receive adequate 
information or support from the three leading 
European Allies. M. Clemenceau was clearly 
among the skeptics. He turned down Austria- 
Hungary, bluntly and with characteristic deci- 
sion. He may have been right—he may have 
been wrong. It is obvious that not all French 
statesmen agreed with his procedure. It is equally 
obvious that his manner was not President Wil- 
son’s. All that we can presume to say at this 
distance is that the Prime Minister of France is 
a better judge than we can be of what was the 
best handling of French psychology. 


THE ISSUE REALLY NEED NOT BE PURSUED 
further because it has immeasurably broadened. 
President Wilson has announced that he stands 
by Russia as well as by France—which means 
that Asia is involved with Europe and that 
America is involved in Asia. The fate of Alsace- 
Lorraine is properly an international and hence 
world question, yet after all what convinced 
President Wilson of Teutonic insincerity was less 
Germany's dubious proposals about the lost prov- 
inces than her open and flagrantly predatory and 
cynical treatment of the Ukraine, Rumania, and 
the Soviets. Against this background of avowed 
and cruel imperialism, the alleged desire by 
France to secure the left bank of the Rhine seems 
trivial. Yet with all due respect to M. Clemen- 
ceau we are bound to say that we agree with 
President Wilson and Mr. Balfour. It seems to 
us that the formal or informal presentation of 
this demand was unfortunate, coming at the time 
it did. The Rhine boundary doubtless presents 
military advantages which appeal strongly to 
French strategists. Nevertheless there are French 
statesmen who hold, as Mr. Dell holds, that such 
an annexation of German soil would leave 
two neighboring nations still at daggers drawn. 
Indeed,. it is far from certain that on this par- 


ticular matter France is unanimously behind M. 
Clemenceau. It is even less certain that the true 
interests of France would be served by annexa- 
tions of large German-speaking territories. Cer- 
tainly the answers of Mr. Balfour in the House 
of Commons recently to the persistent question- 
ing of Mr. Asquith gave the impression that such 
ambitions no longer constituted any part in the 
present war aims of France. 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE IS STILL IN PERIL. 
She cannot live beside a power so treacherous 
and cruel as Germany without the security of 
some form of international organization. And 
the elements of that international organization 
are already rallying to her aid. Outside the 
Central Empires and disorganized, helpless Rus- 
sia, the whole world is rushing to her help. May 
we, therefore, make one suggestion for the con- 
sideration of our French comrades? Hitherto, 
nationalism in France has burned with a white 
heat. But is that the whole story today? 
Can we ever forget Edith Cavell’s last words: 
“Patriotism is not enough”? The real guarantee 
for all Republics in the future will be interna- 
tional—a League of Nations. It will assuredly 
not be any secret treaty, a confidential scrap of 
paper, the writing on which fades, like certain 
inks, with daylight. Slowly but surely British 
diplomacy is facing West and escaping from nar- 
row entanglements. French diplomacy, so quick 
to appreciate a large and abstract principle, has 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by admit- 
ting the influence of Washington. With the 
particular relations between President Poincaré, 
M. Clemenceau, and the French Parliament and 
people we of course have noth.ng to do, although 
it is clear that there has never been a greater 
need than there is today for solidarity. But the 
entrance of the United States into the struggle 
as an unexhausted factor suggests that the orig- 
inal Allies, who have fought so gallantly, can 
safely take a broad view of their destinies. Hard 
bargains in advance of victory do no good. They 
may do harm and create misunderstanding. It 
is the armies of herself and her friends which 
secure a certainty of justice for France, not a 
private pact with a Russia that has collapsed. 
While, therefore, we much regret the loss of 
Mr. Dell’s services as our Paris correspondent 
(he will continue to be one of our regular con- 
tributors), we cannot but think that the incident 
will do good in so far as it removes ignorance 
of what is really happening amid the mysteries of 
European statecraft. It helps clear the ground 
for a straight fight between the democratic and 
the autocratic principles. 
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Books for Summer Reading 


Tue Dit offers herewith a list of outstanding books published during the spring of 1918, as- 
suming that it will be understood that such lists are suggestive rather than final. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The Book of Job as 
By H. M. Kallen. 
India and the Future. 
A. Knopf; $ 
Per Amica Silentian Lunae. By William Butler 
Yeats. The Macmillan Co.; $1.50. 
Appreciations and Depreciations. By Ernest A. 
yd. The Talbot Press; Dublin. 
Some Modern Novelists. By Helen Thomas Follett 
and Wilson Follett. Henry Holt & Co.; $1.50. 
On ca ener te Literature. By Stuart P. Sher- 
man. Henr olt & Co.; $1.50. 

Platonism. By Paul Elmer More. 
versity Press; $1.75. 

The Oxford Stamp, and Other Essays. 
Aydelotte. Ox ord University Press; $1 

A Boswell of Raatee By E. V. Lucas. George H. 


mg oe hg 

Diaries Tolstoy—Youth, 4 vols. 
1847- tee. ue. P. Dutton & Co.; . 

Letters of John to ssell Lowell 
and Others. Edited b William Sasues Thayer. 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; ¥2.50. 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Greek Tragedy Restored. 
Moffat. Yard & Co.; $1.50. 
By William Archer. Alfred 


Princeton Uni- 


a® Frank 


Vol. 1. 





The Expansion of Europe. By Wilbur Cortez Ab- 
bott. 2 vols. Henry Holt Co.; $6.50. 

National 1907-1917. By Frederic A. Ogg. 
Harper & Bros.; $2. 


The History of a in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Heinrich von reitschke. Translated by 
Eden — ound Paul. Vol. 4. Robert M. Mc- 


Bride; $3.2 
aaery Logic, and Other pogeye, rf Bertrand 
Longmans, Green & Co.; $2.50. 

The Psychol of yee 
Houghton Mifflin _ $2. 
Totem and Taboo. ~y be Freud. Translated 

by A. A. Brill. Moftate Yard & Co. 
on War and Death. By Sigmund Freud. 
Translated by A. A. ew and Alfred B. Kuttner. 
Moffat, Yard & Co.; 75 cts. 
as the Science pe the Pure Concep By 
nedetto Croce. Syeneteees by > “Ains- 
lie. The Macmillan Co.; $3.50. 
The Philosophy of Benedetto yxy By H. Wildon 
Carr. The Macmillan Co.; $2.2 
On Reading Nietzsche. By batio Faguet. Trans- 
Go. A George Raffalovich. Moffat, Yard & 


By Will Durant. 


Russell. 
By I oseph Jastrow. 


caonhy and the Social Order. 

Macmt lan; $1.50. 

Man’s Supreme Inheritance. Conscious Guidance 
and Control in Relation to Human Evolution in 
Civilization. By F. Matthias Alexander. With 
an introductory word by John Dewey. E. P. 
Dutton & Co.; ; > 

An Ethical Philosoph 
D. Appleton & Co,; 


POETRY. 


Posthumous Poem By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. Edited "by Edmund Gosse and Thomas 
James Wise. John Lane Co.; $1.60. 

Moments of Vision. By Thomas Hardy, The Mac- 
millan Co.; $2. 

Poems. By Edward Thomas. Henry Holt & Co.; $1. 

Reincarnations. By James Stephens. The Macmil- 
lan Co.; $1. 

Nocturne of Remembered Spring, and Other Poems. 
By Conrad Aiken. The Four Seas Co.; $1.25. 

Pavannes and peretons. By Ezra Pound. Alfred 
A. Knopf; $2.5 

Toward the ona 


Macmillan Co.; $1 
Sonnets, and Other Lyrics. By Robert Silliman 
Hillyer. Harvard University Press; 75 cts. 
-American Chants. By Sherwood Anderson. 
John Lane Co.; $1.25. 
32 Poetry: 1916-1917. 


of Life. By Felix Adler. 


3 4 Edgar Lee Masters. The 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


Artists’ Families. 5 Eugene Brieux. Translated 
by B. H. Clark. oubleday, Page & Co.; 75 cts. 

The Miracle of St. Anthony. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by pw Teixeira de 
Mattos. Dodd, Mead & Co.; $1.75. 

The Harlequinade. me ? Dion Clayton Golteree and 
Granville ~~ ~ ittle, Brown & Co.; $1.25. 
Representative ys 5 A a Dramatists. 

1765-1819. Rditea by Montrose J. Moses. E. P. 
Dutton & Co.; $3, 
Harvard Plays. Edited with introductions by Pro- 


fessor a P. Baker. 2 vols. Brentano; $1 
per vol. 

Essays on Modern Dramatists. ae em Lyon 
Phelps. The "Macmillan Co.; $1.50. 


How’s Your Second Act? 
Philip Goodman. 


BOOKS ON WAR AND PEACE 


Men in War. By Andreas Latzko. Translated by 
Adele Seltzer. Boni & Liveright; $1.50. 
Our Revolution. By Leon Trotzky. Collected and 
grandiotee by Moissaye J. Olgin. Henry Holt & 
0.3 f 
“The Dark People”: Russia’s Crisis. By Ernest 
Poole. The Macmillan Co.; $1.50. 

Deductions from the Great War. By Baron von 
Freytag-Loringhoven. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Face to Face with Kaiserism. By James W. Gerard. 

George H. Doran Co,; $2. 
To phy and Strat im the War. By Douglas 
. Johnson. Henry Holt & Co.; $1.75. 
Militarism and Statecraft. By Munroe Smith. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons.; $1.50. 

The End of the —, By Walter E. Weyl. The 
Macmillan Co.; $1.5 

The Structure of 5. -~l Peace. By H. M. Kallen. 
Marshall Jones Co. 

The Aims of Labor. By Arthur Henderson. B. W. 
Huebsch; paper, 50 cts. 


By Arthur Hopkins. 


a. By Gilbert Cannan. Frederick A. Stokes 
0.5 
Liberty and By Hartley Burr Alex- 


Dem e 
ander. Marshall Jones Co. 
America Among the Nations. By H. H. Powers. 
Macmillan Co.; $1.50. 
Credit of the Nations. By L. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; $3. 50. 


FICTION. 


On the Stairs. ny Henry B. Fuller. 
Mifflin Co.; $1.5 

The Return of the Seteten. 
Century Co.; $1. 


Laurence Laughlin. 


Houghton 

The 

The Threshold of Quiet. ay, Daniel Corkery. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co,; $1.50. 

Nocturne. By Frank Swinnerton. With an intro- 


By Rebecca West. 


guetion by H. G. Wells. George H. Doran Co.; 

Old People and the Th That Pass. By Louis 
Couperus. Translated Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.50. 


— “Siee. By Norman Douglas. Dodd, Mead & 

0.; 

The Stucco House. By Gilbert Cannan. Gorge H. 
Doran Co.; $1.50. 

Pilgrimage: III. Honevcom>. 4 Dorothy Rich- 
ardson. Alfred A. Knopf.; 


se, Tree 4-4 Heaven. By ino “Hinatede. Macmillan 
0.; $1. 
His Second Wife. 
Co.; $1.50. 
Aliens. By William McFee. 
Co.; $1.50 


Gudrid the Fair. 
& $1.40. 


By Ernest Poole. The Macmillan 


Doubleday, Page & 
3 By Maurice Hewlett. Dodd, Mead 
0.3 

The Unwilling Vestal. BY, Edward Lucas White. 
E. P. Dutton & Co.; $1. 

The Wife, and Other acon By Anton Chekhov. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. The Macmil- 
lan Co.; $1.50. 
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COMMUNICATION 





“Le DROIT DE REPONSE” 
(To the Editor of Tue D1tAt.) 

I have several times been unhappily surprised at 
reading Mr. Robert Dell’s letters from Paris in THe 
Dia and have been tempted to write, either to the 
author or the editor of these letters. I refrained 
from doing this with the thought that. an intelli- 
gent and sincere American (as no doubt the cor- 
respondent of this magazine must be) could not 
live very long in France without learning to under- 
stand something of the character of our country 
and that he would soon escape from the little circle 
of “defeatists” which had quite evidently shut him 
in at first. And I would have thought myself pre- 
sumptuous to interpose, even by a letter, between 
this stranger who came to judge my country and 
the people and conditions he met here. 

However, his last letter, published in THe D1AL 
of March 14, which has just reached me, awakens 
in me such deep surprise and indignation that it 
seems impossible to keep silent any longer; I can- 
not refrain from trying, in such measure as I can, 
to put you and your readers on guard against so 
wrong and unjust a picture of my country. Par- 
don me for this interference. You cannot imagine 
what a blow it is, at the very hour when we hear 
the shells falling on Paris, at the very hour when 
we are in agony for our men at the Front, from 
whom in these last days we have had no word, to 
open an American magazine and find there depict- 
ing Paris this phrase: “Four months ago I said 
that the war was nearly forgotten here. That is 
still more true now.” 

I have not the faintest intention of discussing the 
details of this letter from Mr. Dell. The “aftaire 
Caillaux” forms the basis of it and whatever your 
correspondent may say, the “affaire Caillaux” has 
little interest either for French women or for the 
French men who are at war. They regret it, 
because of the shadow which some persons are try- 
ing, without much success, to cast over the country 
by its means, and they wait for the verdict which 
will be given. Those who are interested in it— 
passionately, I admit—are some politicians of the 
rear who ene to reap a profit from it and those 
men who, having lacked the courage to remain in 
active service, are truly very desirous to hear some- 
thing else talked of besides that which is happening 
in the army, in which they have no share whatever. 
These men make up a very small group—rather 
despised by us—but a stranger who comes to France 
in war time can very easily be made their dupe. 

Our best men left Paris four years ago. They 
went away in the first days of August, 1914 and 
many, many of them sleep in the fields of the 
Marne and the Yser, of Champagne and Verdun. 
And those who survive are also far away—in a 
land where Mr. Dell will never meet them, for if 
he should ever risk himself there, it would be only 
as an amused stroller, on a carefully chosen day, 
in a “quiet sector.” 

So Mr. Dell does not know the real French- 


man. And neither has he been able, since he is a 
stranger, to enter into the families where he would 
have found the wives, the sisters, the children, the 
fathers and mothers who no longer have sons, and 
where he would hear them speak not of Caillaux 
and Clemenceau, but sometimes of the spirit and 
always of the memory of those who are gone. Evi- 
dently Mr. Dell has not known how to see this; 
so what is there left for him? Only some little 
political circles where he finds, naturally, those 
whe have nowhere else to go—the “defeatists” and 
the “embusqués.” 

It is a shame! And be sure, Monsieur, that you 
understand the meaning of my protest. I do not 
for a moment accuse Mr. Dell of treachery (al- 
though there is sometimes a very disturbing resem- 
blance his remarks and the arguments of 
the German and neutral pro-German journals). 
I believe that up to a certain point he can give 
proofs and quote articles (more or less correctly 
understood) in support of each of his affirmations, 
but what he has written is much worse than a 
direct slander. It is, if you Jike, a hideous cari- 
cature instead of a portrait. The features which 
he has chosen belong to his subject—and it is an 
honor to France that even in her most vital hours 
all types of opinion can be expressed here—but he 
seems to have chosen the most unworthy and dis- 
cordant features to the exclusion of all others. We 
ourselves scarcely know them; they are such a petty 
factor in the composition of our country. What 
he has given you is not the semblance, but the 
frightful distortion, of a beautiful face whose true 
nobility he has not wished to see. 

If it were simply a question of Mr. Dell himself, 
I would not be so insistent. Rather I would aimost 
wish (if he is sincere) to try to meet him and teach 
him to know a little about the true France of 
which he is so ignorant—not the France of cafes and 
halls which he seems to frequent exclusively, but 
the France of the soldiers and their families. But 
it is not simply a question of Mr. Dell, whose opin- 
ions, after all, are of only secondary importance. 
It is a question of your readers, who form a part, 
and I believe an enlightened part, of the opinion 
of that great country, America, which is in this 
tense hour the supreme hope of the world. That 
is why I write to you. We have in France a privi- 
lege called the “right to respond,” by virtue of 
which any one who considers himself slandered in 
a publication can compel the editor of the article 
to accept his protest and to print it in the very place 
in which the slander appeared. Here it is, naturally, 
a question neither of right nor compulsion; but I 
consider, Monsieur |’Editeur, that it would be an 
act of high justice on your part to receive and make 
known to your readers, in whatever form you think 
best, this protest which comes from France. The 
person addressing you is neither a journalist nor a 
professional writer. She is just a woman—whose 
only brother fell near Rheims; whose husband has 
been away since August, 1914; and who is bring- 
ing up her children alone, in memory of those who 
are fallen and with profound faith in the future 
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of her land. It is because she does not speak to 
you in her own name, but in the name of the thou- 
sands and thousands of French women who are 
living the same lives and thinking the same thoughts, 
that she does not despair of being heard. 


Marourrite FiscHBACHER. 

Paris, France. 

[Eprror’s Norz: Mme. Fischbacher should have 
chserved that the date line of the particular letter 
of Mr. Dell’s which aroused her eloquent protest 
showed that Mr. Dell was writing before the begin- 
ning of the German offensive of March 21. His 
next letter was cut for reasons of space, but its 
first sentence was to the effect that his own words— 
now that Paris talked of nothing but the military 
situation—had come as a blow in the face. Mr. 
Dell is not a recent arrival in Paris; neither is he 
an American. For many years he has been the 
coriespondent of the Manchester “Guardian” in the 
French capital, and as such has had exceptiunal 
opportunities to learn conditions at first hand. He 
has personal friends among practically all of the re- 
cent Ministries. Mme. Fischbacher may also be 
surprised to learn that no one has written with such 
bitterness towards the “embusqué” as Mr. Dell 
himself, who, whatever may be his faults of observa- 
tion, does know the French soldier and is well 
acquainted with his feelings. Tse D1at’s confi- 
dence in Mr. Dell is expressed at some length in 
the “Casual Comment” pages. ] 








NOTES AND NEWS 





The index to the current volume is now ready 
and will be sent post paid to those readers who 
wish to receive it, provided they will send in their 
request within thirty days. This index is included 
ir the library copies of THE D1At, but it is the 
publisher’s impression that few others will be in- 
terested in receiving an index and he feels justified 
in saving white paper under existing conditions. 


P. W. Wilson, author of “Pilgrim Sons of 1920” 
in this issue of TH D1at, is the American corre- 
spondent of the London “Daily News,” of which 
he was formerly the Parliamentary correspondent. 
He was a member of Parliament from 1906 to 
1910. Mr. Wilsou’s book “The Christ We Forget” 
is published by the Fleming H. Revell Co 

Scofield Thayer, who reviews Frank Harris’s 
“Oscar Wilde” for this number, now joins the edi- 
torial staff of THe Diar. After receiving the 
degrees A.B. and A.M. from Harvard, where he 
was Secretary of “The Harvard Monthly,” Mr. 
Thayer studied for two years at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. He has since been writing in New 
York City. 

Annette Wynne is a graduate of New York 
University (M.A. 1916). She is about to bring 
out a book of child verse. 

The other contributors to this number have 
previously written for THE DIAL. 








“The Muse in Arms,” an anthology of war poems 
edited by E. B. Osborn, the English edition of which 











SUMMER READING 


TO CHEER 


**‘A Prose Epic o/ Heroism’’ 
THE GLORY OF THE 
TRENCHES 


By LT. P eeemaneal DAWSON, author of “ 
On,” Frontiopiece. Cloth, $1.00 net 








atatement—he has grasped 
thing beyond those things.”—New York Times. 


A Message of Comfort and Good Cheer for 
Fathers and Mothers of ‘‘Soldier Boys’’ 


THE FATHER OF A 
SOLDIER 


7 J. DAWSON, author of “Robert Shenstone,” 


“This book comes from the heart and goes to it. 
Bf Se Sas & > Sees Se tap Sees ©, amet. 
fa EY AN —h, fhe 
io sossible."—-New York Evening Post 


TO INFORM 


How Haig Fights and Feeds His Armies 
THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


By ISAAC F. hor i 
of Russia,” “The a = 

€ Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 net 
ah dutta: Ninth. ah an. Haak So te Bc 
literature. It presents a huge area of intricate and 
humanly fascinating co-ordinated in effort 
6 See ak eS ee Se Se ewe 
with an economy of text little short of being mar- 
velous.”"—Philadelphia Record. 


The “‘Black Monk’? of Russia 
RASPUTIN AND THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL (“Count 
Paul Vassili”) 16 IUustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


Here the author of “Behind the Veil at the 
Russian Court” presents the details of the extraor- 
Geary cee Cf Gat cakes & Gregory 
Rasputin—with truth and accuracy. 
**Uneasy Lies the Head’’ 

MY EMPRESS 


By MARFA MOUCHANOW. 
16 Illustrations. 








8vo. Cloth, $2.50 net 

Twenty-three years of intimate life with Her Former 
Majesty, the Czarina Alexandra of Russia, from her 
marriage to the day of her exile, written by her 
First Maid in Waitirpg. An intimate glimpse behind 
the purple curtain. 


Secrets in the Lives of the German Princes 
LOVE INTRIGUES OF THE 
KAISER’S SONS 


Chronicled by WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

IUmstrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net 
ene the will fo Hind trom the pebente Bow af the 
Kaiser’s sons, showing how were frequently in. 
pack Dp Cate S Ge Reaet ke gists te all elenses 





JOHN LANE CO. NEW YORK 
Order From Your Bookseller 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire co. ntry. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 














“The most comprehensive, thorough, 
and systematic presentation of German- 
American relations."—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


A Survey of 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


between the 


UNITED STATES and GERMANY 
August 1, 1914—April 6, 1917 
(Based on Official Documents) 

By JAMES BROWN SCOTT, Major, U. S. R. 


“A record which, if all other books in the 
world were to be destroyed, would itself alone 
be an abundant condemnation of Germany and 
an abundant vindication of our present course in 
warring against the Hun.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“An invaluable book of reference concerning 
the events leading up to the participation of the 
ae in the greatest war in history.”— 

. Sun. 


“It is the most damning array of evidence 
yet adduced.”"—Phila. Bulletin. 


Royal 8v0, cloth, 506 pages, net $5.00 
Atal! Booksellers or from the Publishers 








Oxford University Press, American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street - - New York 




















was reviewed in Mr. Shanks’s letter from London 
in THe Dra for January 31, is now announced 
in this country by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Small, Maynard & Co., who published the 1917 
“Anthology of Magazine Verse,” have taken over 
Mr. Braithwaite’s previous anthologies, 1914-1916. 
The 1918 volume is now announced, 

Paintings and works of art which have been 
donated for the benefit of the Permanent Blind 
Relief War Fund will be on sale at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, June 5-7. 

D. L. Stevens, of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., has prepared “A Bibliography of 
Municipal Utility Regulation and Municipal Own- 
ership,” which is published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press at $4. 

For June publication Houghton Mifflin announce 
“Life in a Tank,” by Captain Richard Haigh, and 
“High Adventure,” a new book by Captain James 
Norman Hall, the American aviator who was re- 
cently reported dead, but is now reported wounded 
and a prisoner. 

Late May issues from Moffat, Yard & Co. in- 
cluded: “The Book of Job as a Greek Tragedy 
Restored,” by H. M. Kallen; “On Reading Nietz- 
sche,” by Emile Faguet, translated by George Raf- 
falovich; “Totem and Taboo,” translated from 
Freud by A. A. Brill; and “Personality and Con- 
duct,” by Maurice Parmelee. 

The early June Lane list includes: “Messipes, 
and Other Poems,” by Emile Cammaerts; “Raspu- 
tin and the Russian Revolution,” by Princess Radzi- 
will (Count Vassili); “Love Intrigues of the 
Kaiser’s Sons,” by William Le Queux; “Flower 
Name Fancies,” a sevies of drawings illustrating 
flower nicknames, by Guy Pierre Fauconnet; and 
a special issue of “The International Studio” de- 
voted to “The Development of British Landscape 
Painting in Water-Colors.” 

Two more magazines have recently issued their 
first numbers. “The Hispanic American Historical 
Review,” a quarterly, is published from 1422 Irving 
Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. The editors are: 
Charles E. Chapman, Isaac J. Cox, Julius J. Klein, 
William R. Manning, William Spence Robertson, 
and James A. Robertson (Managing). “The Arbi- 
trator,” which is published monthly by the Free 
Religious Association of America, devotes each 
number to a pro-and-con debate of some question 
of “political, social, and moral interest,” the first 
issue discussing the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
An appended questionnaire is designed to elicit the 
opinions of readers for summary in a subsequent 
number. The address of “The Arbitrator” is Box 
42, Wall Street Station, New York City. 

Among the early June publications of the George 
H. Doran Co. are: “The Real Colonel House,” 
by Arthur D. Howden Smith; “The New Reveia- 
tion,” by A. Conan Doyle; “Across the Flood,” by 
Lord Reading; “Germany as It Is To-day,” by 
Cyril Brown; “When the Somme Ran Red,” by 
Captain A. Radclyffe Dugmore; “The Merchant 
Seaman in War,” by L. Cope Cornford; “A 
Canadian Twilight,” by Bernard Freeman Trotter; 
“The Warp and the Woof,” by Rev. George 
seta and Harold Begbie’s “Albert, Fourth Earl 

rey.” 
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LiIsT OF NEW BOOKS 





[The following list, containing 61 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Dia since its last issue.) 





THE WAR. 


Tales from a Famished Land. Sy Edward Eyre 
arent. 12mo, 193 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Under the German Shells. By Emmanuel Bourcier. 
Translated by George Nelson Holt and Mary R. 
Holt. Illustrated, 12mo, 217 pages. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

A Surgeon in Arms. By Robert J. Manion. With 
— 12mo, 310 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 


The New Book of Martyrs. By Georges Duhamel. 
Translated by Florence Simmons. 12mo, 221 
pages. oe H. Doran Co. $1.35. 

The Heart a Soldier. By Lauchlan MacLean 
ae 1smo. 258 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


A General’s Letters to His Son: On Obtaining His 
a 16mo, 111 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
0. . 
Winged Warfare. By Major W. A. Bishop. Illus- 
See 12mo, 272 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


The Merchant Seaman In War. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. With a Foreword by Admiral Sir John 
Feo so. 12mo, 320 pages. George H. Doran 


The Fight Engineers. By Francis A. Collins. 
— . 12mo, 200 pages. The Century Co. 


Trucking to the Trenches. By John Iden Kautz. 
12mo, 173 pages. Houghton yMifin Co. $1. 

A Prophecy of the War. By Lewis Einstein. With 
a foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. 12mo, 94 
pages. Columbia University Press. 

The War-Whirl in Wash: on. By Frank Ward 
O'Malley. Illustrated, 12mo, 298 pages. The 
Century Co. -50. 

Keeping Our Fighters Fit. By Edward Frank Allen. 
12mo, 207 pages. The Century Co. 5. 

“Across the Flood.” Addresses at the dinner)in 
honor of the Harl of Reading at the Lotos Club, 
New York, March 27, 1918. 12mo, 90 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. 

Wake Up America! By Mark Sullivan. i16mo, 101 
pages. The Macmillan Co. 60 cts. 


FICTION. 


YOU No Lo Count. By René Boylesve. Trans- 
lated by uise Seymour Houghton. 12mo, 270 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

e Lady. a” Arnoid ee ON 12mo, 352 


pages. George H. Doran Co 

The Promise - Air. By Algernon Blackwood. 12mo, 
279 pages. . P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Graftons. Archibald Marshall. 12mo, 337 
pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1.50. 


Foe-Farrell. By “Q” (Quiller-Couch). With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 358 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Caste Three. By Gertrude M. Shields. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 450 pages. The Century Co. $1.40. 

Over the Hills and Far Away. By Guy Fleming. 
12mo, 325 pages. Longmans, Green & Co. 

The Way Out. By Emerson Hough. Illustrated, 
ee 313 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
e from Bar-20. By Clarence E. Mulford. 
Tlustrated. 12mo, 319 pages. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.40. 

Shot With Crimson. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
— 12mo, 161 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The Rose-Bush of Thousand Years. By Mabel 
Waenalls. Illustrated, 12mo, 77 pages. Funk 
& agnalls Co. 75 cts. 

Her Country. By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 
12mo, 81 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. 

Ransom! By Arthur Somers Roche. 12mo, 312 
pages. George H. Doran Co. 1.35. 

Czech Folk Tales. Collected and translated by Dr. 
Josepf Baudis. Illustrated, 12mo, 196 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Great Ghost Stories. Selected by Joseph Lewis 
Te 12mo, 365 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 











Sea Power and 


Freedom. A Historical Study 


By Gerard Fiennes. Introduction by 
Bradley Allen Fiske, Rear-Admiral, 
U.S.N._ 8°. 32 Iustrations. $3.50 net 


Until Admiral Mahan published his epochal 
book, “The Influence of Sea Power upon His- 
tory,” in 1890, few had realized what a dis- 
tinctive influence sea power has had on history. 
But Admiral Mahan only took up the period 
between 1660 and 1873. This most important 
and readable volume discusses the question 
throughout all the ages, including actions in the 
present war. A volume that cannot fail to be 
of greatest interest to the intelligent reader. 





First, the readers of the “Bystander” were seen 
to go about their daily affairs with a broad 
grin, then London began to chuckle, and then 
the Empire began to rock with laughter. And 
all because 


Captain Bruce 
Bairnsfather 


out there in the trenches, had begun to make 
little sketches on odd scraps of paper. Now 
the world is chortling over these Bairnsfather 
books: 

Fragments from France, 8°, 143 plates, 
15 smaller illustrations, $1.75. Frag- 
ments from France, Part V. 4°, paper, 32 
plates, 50 cents. Bairnsfather—A Few 
Fragments from His Life. Large 8° text 
by a friend, 26 full pages, 26 text Illus- 
trations, $1.25. Bullets and Billets— 
His Experiences in the Trenches, with 
18 full page and 23 text illustrations, 
$1.50. 





In Flanders Fields 


By John McCrae 


John McCrae, physician, soldier and poet, died 
in France, a Lieutenant-Colonel, in January 
1918, but his memory will live for many a day 
through these war verses which are thought 
by many critics to be the best peetry so far 
produced by the war. The exquisite poem that 
gives the book its title has been widely reprinted 
in the newspapers, but most of the others are ‘ 
unknown to American readers. 


All Booksellers 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York London 
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GREAT WAR, BALLADS 
By Brookes More 


Readers of the future (as well as bates) will 
understand the Great hey F not onl 

rusal ofhistories, but also from Seltede-haviog 
a historical basis—and wend tengieed | by the war. 
A collection of the most interesting, beauti- 
ful and pathetic ballads.— 


True to life and full of action. 








$1.50 Net 
For Sale by Brentano's; The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York; A. C. Mi SA: Co., De Citendas St. 
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